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The annual budget estimate, ad- 
dressed to the controlling board of 
the teachers college, is one of the 
most important financial reports of 
the fiscal year. The budget has, of 
course, other functions than that 
of furnishing information, but from 
one point of view it gives opportuni- 
ty for appraisal of the year’s teach- 
er-training work on the part of the 
group of citizens most intimately 
interested. But appraisal on the 
ultimate level must be in terms of 
public opinion as represented in 
other groups at varying removes 
from the actual work of teacher- 
training going on in the teachers 
college. 

1. Levels of Publicity 


In considering the problem of 
the dissemination of information 
about the work of the teachers col- 
lege, then, its clientele may be 


thought of as to be found on vary- 
ing levels of interest. 


At least 


twelve groups may be named as 
constituting the immediate public 
of the teachers college—the college 
faculty, the college student body, 
their parents, the college alumni, 
state taxpayers, the board of con- 
trol, the public school faculties in 
the placement area of the college, 
local municipal and local welfare 
organizations, the church organiza- 
tions, the leading political parties 
of the state, the state legislature, 
the state educational department, 
and federal educational authorities. 
Very probably these are not listed 
here on either an ascending or a 
descending scale of interest. This 
order would be hard to determine, 
as the personal and professional in- 
terest of members of each group 
will fluctuate with time and season. 


The college faculty is, of course, 
closely associated with institution- 
al finance through the payroll, but 
outside of the president, the busi- 
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ness manager, and their helpers 
little thought is given to it except 
at the annual period for salary ad- 
justment. The college student body 
and alumni may be informed bien- 
nially about fiscal crises and plans, 
and may be a means of communica- 
tion with parents and taxpayers. 
The local board of control is, of 
course, cognizant of every <ietail of 
finance status, and college finance 
news most often originates in its 
meetings. The. public school facul- 
ties, represented by their superin- 
tendents, come into close touch dur- 
ing the annual replenishment of lo- 
cal teaching corps. Local municipal 
and local welfare organizations sel- 
dom interest themselves in teacher- 
training except during legislative 
years when amounts and sources of 
support are under discussion. A sim- 
ilar comment may be made about 
political organizations and the state 
legislature. If the state depart- 
ment of public instruction is profes- 
sionally staffed and organized 
along lines of business efficiency, 
it sets up definite plans for continu- 
ous reporting which brings it into 
close association with the work of 
every teachers college in the state. 
Interest on the part of the federal 
bureau of education must be, under 
present conditions, largely academ- 
ic; but the near future may see a 
fuller recognition of the importance 
of public education to the nation 
in the appointment of a secretary in 
the President’s cabinet. This may 
bring federal appropriations aimed 
at equalizing educational opportun- 
ities among the states which will 
involve obligations of reporting on 
the part of all state teacher-train- 
ing enterprises. 


2. Purpose of Publicity 

Whatever the closeness of asso- 
ciation and the degree of interest 
found in the case of these teachers 
college clientele groups, the obli- 
gation on the part of the teacher- 
training institution itself is the same 
toward each. It must keep all in- 
formed with regard to its finance 
policies, projects, methods, plans, 
and activities. Even if it were a 
private institution, the college could 
not live to itself. Patrons and other 
public groups, including certain 
state, regional, and national author- 
ities, would require certain types 
of finance information. This de- 
mand is more wide-spread and 
more insistent in the case of a state 
teachers college. 

Its work is analogous to that of 
a manufacturing corporation. The 
teacher-training plant is under con- 
trol of a local board of directors 
whose will the superintendent ex- 
ecutes. But every taxpayer in the 
State and all parents of students 
attending from any state have 
funds invested and are entitled to 
periodic reports on receipts and ex- 
penditures as well as to intimate 
knowledge about the handling of 
raw material furnished, their child- 
ren. And the ultimate consumer 
of the product of the teacher-mak- 
ing plant, the public school and its 
clientele, is entitled of course to a 
first-class article; but beyond this 
good business sense will say that 
the teacher-training institution 
must set up definite machinery for 
constant cooperation with local 
school districts that will insure a 
continuation of the _ professional 
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growth of teachers in service’ for 
no teachers college can claim to 
graduate a finished product. 

So, to continue the analogy, the 
stockholders of the teacher-training 
plant, patrons, parents, and tax- 
payers who have invested funds in 
the enterprise, are entitled to par- 
ticipation in the work of the col- 
lege to the extent of frequent re- 
port on methods of operation, quan- 
tity and value of output, receipts 
and disbursement of revenues, and 
future finance policies and plans. 
The purpose of the public relations 
program of the college is to furnish 
this information in amount and 
quality and at times and seasons 
most consonant with the best inter- 
ests of all concerned. 

Of course, it is frankly under- 
stood that the ultimate purpose of 
teachers college finance publicity is 
to secure adequacy and permanen- 
cy of fiscal support. This end is 
necessary and worthy, and these 
qualities should characterize pub- 
licity methods employed to attain 
it. Far-seeing and far-thinking 
technics in carrying on the public 
relations activities of the teachers 
college will include cooperative ef- 
forts on the basis of pooled interests 
rather than selfish individual plan- 
ning for but one institution, for ex- 
ample, without regard to the rights 
of others or of the larger education- 
al, social, and economic needs of 
the state as a whole. 


3. The Need for Publicity 
The program of teacher-training 
engaged in by any state receives 
its character and its efficiency from 
the adequacy of financial support 


41Whitney, F. L. The Growth of Teachers in Ser- 
vice. The Century Company, New York, 1927. 


supplied. Investigation shows vary- 
ing relationships in certain states 
between public attitudes and public 
performance in this respect. Fiscal 
trends, when checked, appear as 
much larger percentages of in- 
crease in some states than in others. 
In the last analysis, the amount of 
funds available for teacher-train- 
ing depends upon two factors, abil- 
ity to pay and willingness to pay. 
In nearly every American common- 
wealth, the latter variable is the 
determinant, as public wealth is 
nearly always adequate for real 
needs. 

But willingness is not, as a rule, 
a matter of actual background of 
wealth nor a result of intellectual 
decision. It emerges most often 
from an attitude of confidence 
based upon more or less complete 
knowledge about and understand: 
ing of the teacher-training enter- 
prise going forward. 

One of the basic needs, then, in 
teachers college finance is definite 
organization for the establishment 
and maintenance of cordial public 
relationships of sympathy and co- 
operation. The responsibility here 
rests first of all with the teachers 
college executive, the president. He 
must set up properly equipped pub- 
licity departments for his institu- 
tion and must advise, guide, and di- 
rect in analyses of the needs of inter- 
ested groups and in detailed method 
of carrying out a cintinuous pro- 
gram of publicity among them. 

In a word, it may be said that 
proper and adequate publicity is 
the vital element in the life of the 
teacher-training enterprise carried 
on by the teachers college. It is 
the oxygen in the air it breathes. 
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Without it public sentiment cannot 
be carried to the level of interest 
necessary for good fiscal support. 
The clientele of the college must 
have whatever intimate knowledge 
it can understand about the work 
of the institution in order that they 
may be as “willing to pay” as they 
are able. Thus general social atti- 
tudes of confidence may be set up, 
and the trend of finance support 
will continuously parallel the rise 
of the line of actual financial need. 
4. Principles of Publicity 
Back of actual needs discovered 
for a business-like dissemination of 
teachers college finance facts and 
whatever ultimate purposes are 
dominant, there are a number of 
guiding generalizations operating 
among all clientele groups on all 
levels of association and interest. 
First of all, perhaps, is the ele- 
ment of (a) timeliness. There 
should be a rhythm in publicity 
output on finance from any teachers 
college synchrononous with the big 
things going on in the state, the 
legislature, and important local 
centers. Of course, the biennial 
meeting of the state legislative 
assembly is a reason for the issu- 
ance of more definite and more des- 
criptive statements of the fiscal 
needs of teacher-training in order 
that the public schools may be serv- 
ed with a corps adequate in num- 
bers and in teaching efficiency. 
Likewise, the presentation of the 
needs of other’ state interests 
will be the time to advance the 
claims of the state teachers colleges 
for commensurate consideration. 
For example, if a teacher retire- 
ment plan is under’ discussion, 
teachers college publicity may well 


claim that the basic need in state 
public education is a steady supply 
of competent teachers to meet the 
total demand so that it will not be 
necessary to get one-third of the 
entire public school faculty (it may 
be) from other states’. A good 
roads movement, too, gives an op- 
portunity for representatives of all 
public school enterprises, both pre- 
paratory and teaching, to point out 
the sore need for better rural 
schools. 

Then, there is the principle of 
(b) continuity; and this will not be 
contrary to a policy of timeliness 
for in addition to the recognition of 
periodic economic, social, and po- 
litical crises and needs in teachers 
college publicity, the management 
must provide for the sending out 
of a steady stream of interesting 
and understandable material 
among its patrons. The _ public 
schools will operate constantly so 
long as generation after generation 
of childhood and youth appear on 
the scene, and the need for funds 
to be expended in the preparation 
of their teachers will be just as con- 
tinuous and inevitable. The pub- 
lic must never be permitted to for- 
get that the basic business in pub- 
lic education is after all the 
maintenance of this source of sup- 
ply for the public school faculty 
and that it will be poor business, 
indeed, to let the teacher-making 
plant lack for capital so that finan- 
cial deficiency begins to appear in 
terms of a lowering of the quality 
and the quantity of the product. 

A third consideration having to 


*Whitney, F. L. Teacher Demand and Supply in 
the Public Schools. Colorado Teachers College 
Series, No. 8. Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, 1929. 
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do with teachers college finance 
publicity is that it must always be 
characterized by (c) simplicity and 
brevity. Long statements of raw 
figures giving all the facts about 
sources of supply and methods of 
disbursement, while required pos- 
sibly in certain official reports, are 
entirely out of place as means of 
giving pertinent information to the 
non-technical understanding of the 
majority of the patrons of the pub- 
lic schools including the teachers 
college. True, certain large totals 
may well be used, for example, in 
comparing relative emphases of 
segments or phases of the total 
teacher-training enterprise. But, 
as a rule, reports in terms of unit 
amounts will be more useful even 
than significant summation totals. 

The first interest of every parent 
and patron is in the life progress 
of each of his children, and if he has 
no family his first thinking will be 
in any case in terms of the individu- 
al student. For this reason, unit fig- 
ures expressed in terms of cost per 
student are most useful. Very 
probably to date annual student 
unit costs have been used most 
often, but the recommendation is 
that the student clock hour cost 
unit be more widely adopted. Each 
teachers college management will 
have to decide what unit of mea- 
sure to use in finance publicity. 
Perhaps, at the present stage of 
public understanding of public 
school finance, it will be safest to 
settle on annual student cost as the 
most likely to get over with definite, 
understandable information to the 
interested public. 


A fourth principle of publicity, 
which is rather self-evident, is that 


of (d) inclusiveness. It ought to 
be understood that every part of 
the college work going forward is 
entitled to a place in the list of 
types of information being put out. 
But this statement must be modified 
by saying that there are undoubted- 
ly some phases of teacher-training 
activity which will be of little inter- 
est to patrons and will be difficult 
to present on a level of general 
comprehension. The judgment of 
the management, then, must be ex- 
ercised in choice of items for pub- 
licity. But, when this has been 
said, it must be added that perfect 
sincerity and absolute honesty is 
implied. ‘Honesty is the best poli- 
cy”’ in the choice of the content of 
teachers college finance publicity. 
However, it must be agreed that it 
would be worse than useless to try 
to give all of the facts at all times. 
Some selection must be made, and 
this can be done with the best in- 
terests of the institution in mind and 
without underhand concealment 
and evasion.’ 

Many more generalizations ap- 
plicable to teachers college finance 
publicity might be given, but only 
one in addition to those discussed 
above will be mentioned. That is 
by way of suggestion that, in the 
total of publicity output of any 
teachers college, it will no doubt be 
better to speak in terms of individu- 
al achievement and social improve- 
ment more often than in terms of 
direct finance data. Perhaps this 
may be called the principle of (e) 
indirection. Paragraph “‘c” above 
has pointed out that parents and 


“What Should the People of a State 
Educational Ad- 
IX, pp. 65-74 


8Cook, A. &., 
Be Told About Their Schools ?’’ 
ministration and Supervision, Vol. 
(February, 1923). 
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patrons think of the teachers col- 
lege enterprise most often, when 
their attention is called to it, in 
terms of the progress of their own 
children or of the children of 
others. The reporting policy of 
every teachers college always gives 
as a unit of measure some expres- 
sion of the student’s achievement 
in the college curriculum. It is not 
meant to suggest that the publicity 
office print and make public the 
“marks” of all students! But there 
are pertinent and easily understood 
group data which patrons are en- 
titled to know and which can and 
should be supplied by the college 
research department. The next sec- 
tion will give examples of what is 
meant. One of the most outstand- 
ing being the brief statement of re- 
search back of the announcement 
of a new policy in entrance require- 
ments at a mid-western state teach- 
ers college. 


As is suggested in the paragraph 
above, the most subtle type of fi- 
nance publicity will be in terms of 
social improvement in general. The 
difficulties found in the search for 
units of amount here on the public 
school level are almost insurmount- 
able. One case of rather success- 
ful measurement of the effect of 
educational efforts in the public 
schools may be cited.‘ In the group 
of finance studies made by Swift’ 
the results of educational condi- 
tions and finance support in the 
states are measured in terms of a 


‘Hamlin, H. M. “‘Measurement of the Effect of 
School Instruction Through Changes in Communi- 
ty Practice.”” Journal of Educational Research, 
Vol. XVIII, pp. 315-317 (November, 1928). 


‘Swift, F. H. Studies in Public School Finance: 
The West, California and Colorado. Education 
Series Number 1. University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, October, 1922. 


five-fold multiple criterion; (a) The 
number of children of all ages en- 
rolled, (b) the per cent of children 
of school age enrolled, (c) the per 
cent of children enrolled in daily 
attendance, (d) the average 
length of the school year in days, 
(e) the average annual salary 
of all teachers. It will be the 
task of teachers college publicity 
to discover other illustrations of 
the effect of public school education 
on society, but on another level it 
will be easier to report such matters 
as increasing efficiency in the dis- 
tinctive task of the teacher-training 
effort as shown in the general im- 
provement of the quality of public 
school faculties in the immediate 
placement area together with the 
details of placement facts them- 


selves. 

As has been suggested, this is not 
a complete catalog of all of the 
guiding principles which should be 
operative in teachers college finance 
publicity, and perhaps those includ- 
ed are not most important. They are 
listed in order to stimulate thought 
on the part of the mature student 
who is interested in this segment 
of teachers college fiscal problems. 
He shouid add to this section and 
should study the significance and 
implications of other generaliza- 
tions which he describes. 

5. Types of Publicity 

This discussion of effective prin- 
ciples of teachers college finance 
publicity will suggest a number of 
specific ways in which the public 
relations program may be carried 
forward. 

First of all, perhaps, one should 
attempt to distinguish between (2) 
executive and extra-mural report- 
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ing; the one addressed to the board 


of control, the other to the public at. 


large. The president and his im- 
mediate finance staff must have all 
of the monetary facts needed in 
order to understand fully finance 
factors which have operated in the 
teacher-training work of the preced- 
ing fiscal year. Reflective thinking 
will then have an adequate objec- 
tive basis upon which to come to 
decisions about recommendations to 
the board for continuance and for 
changes of policies during the next 
time unit. 

This is finance reporting as usu- 
ally conceived; but, when the ex- 
ecutive in consultation with his 
board of control addresses himseif 
to their public clientele, with regard 
to matters of fiscal support, that 
wider type of publicity discussed in 
this chapter is to be considered. 
And it is to be noticed that the sub- 
ject matter of publicity in its wider 
sense and of intra-mural reporting 
is not different in kind. The same 
data must be dealt with. The dif- 
ference is found in relative detail, 
the board of control needing and 
being able to understand and use 
complex presentations by items of 
specifics which would be useless or 
harmful in the public relations pro- 
gram in general. 

The public wants to know about 
the more inclusive policies and par- 
ticular objectives which the board 
and the president have in mind. 
These must be expressed in mone- 
tary terms of a general nature, and 
most often as significant totals and 
in terms of easily understood units 


such as educational achievement. 


No super-technical terms, such as 
the board will understand, should 
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be included in such publicity ma- 
terial. It should have the specific 
purpose of educating the interested 
patron and taxpayer to a higher 
level of knowledge about the fi- 
nance problems involved in carry- 
ing on the program of public edu- 
cation which the home state has 
undertaken and in particular that 
part of it involved in the training 
of teachers. The purpose of pub- 
licity of this type is always to in- 
crease or stabilize fiscal support, 
und opposition most often arises 
from ideas contrary to fact about 
proposals advanced and from that 
ever present resistance to tax rais- 
ing. More knowledge will increase 
confidence and win consent to sup- 
port increases; and this happy out- 
come is sure, if finance publicity is 
able to show a direct relationship 
between educational expenditures 
and educational and social values 
resulting. 

In considering the public rela- 
tions program of the teachers col- 
lege itself, a basic contrast in types 
is found in (b) direct and indirect 
publicity. It has been said above 
that, when all teachers college pub- 
licity of every kind is considered, 
that dealing specifically with fi- 
nance will less often be of the di- 
rect type. Very probably it is more 
effective to approach the subject 
of fiscal support through exhibits 
dealing with academic achievement 
in the student body and with 
changes society general. 
This latter method conforms bet- 
ter with the restricted personal 
attitude of the majority and may 
be carried on as a part of the work 
of a definite news organization, a 
fine illustration of which is found 
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at the University of Utah in the ac- 
tivities of the University News Bu- 
reau directed by Mr. Theron S. Par- 
melee, secretary to the president. 


But occasion may come, as point- 
ed out above, for direct reference 
to fiscal needs. Then, the method 
is either a frank putting-of-all-the- 
cards-on-the-table, as in the case of 
the cleverly written legislative bul- 
letins,’ or an argument against pro- 
posed public expenditure which is 
thought will be detrimental to the 
interests of teacher training in the 
state’. Other methods of dealing di- 
rectly with financial crises are, of 
course, in practice. For example it is 
possible for one president, because 
of a successful organization of the 


alumni of the college, to direct 
many hundreds of personal letters 
and telegrams to a legislative com- 
mittee at a critical point in their 
consideration of a measure vital to 
the fiscal interest of the teachers 
college. At another time, a bill 
which had been introduced was ex- 
plained to 1,600 students in assem- 
bly, and they were asked each to 
write a letter home stating the facts 
of need as given. And a very re- 
cent means of direct communica- 
tion with the public of the teachers 


D. C. and Cramer, E. H. The Problem 
and the Public Bonded 
Bulletin, Series XXVIII, 


*Sowers, 
of Over-Appropriations 
Indebtedness of Colorado. 


No. 8. Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
1928. 
Crosman, R. L. Building Conditions at the Colo- 


rado State Institutions of Higher Learning. Bulle- 
tin, Series XXVI, No. 5. Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, 1926. 

Crosman, R. L. Maintenance Conditions at the 
Colorado State Institutions of Higher Learning. 
Bulletin, Series XXXVI, No. 5. Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, 1926. 

Burnett, E. A. A Primer of University Facts. 
Bulletin, Series XXXIV, No. 3. University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, 1928. 

Burnett, E. A. Our Present University Building 
Situation. Bulletin, Series XXXIV, No. 4. Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, 1928. 


tWhitney, F. L. and Shaw, J. H. The Junior Col- 
lege Movement. Bulletin, Series XXVIII, No. 7. 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 1928. 


college is found now in the radio. 
If extra-mural teaching may be car- 
ried on by radio, as is done by a 
number of teachers college exten- 
sion departments in connection with 
correspondence work, pertinent fi- 
nance information may be success- 
fully disseminated at the time when 
the public most needs it. 

But no doubt indirect methods of 
publicity are more subtle and more 
completely successful in creating a 
general opinion favorable to the 
teacher-training enterprise carried 
on in any state and in the individual] 
teachers colleges there located. 
This may be characterized per- 
haps, as professional advertising 
and will be highly in favor with any 
group in the teachers college fac- 
ulty which may look askance at 
more direct methods as “too com- 
mercial.”” Modern executives are 
not, as a rule, restrained by such 
delicacy of attitude, but they recog- 
nize the penetrating and permanent 
value inherent in constantly keep- 
ing the teachers college and its pro- 
fessional activities before public at- 
tention. 

This is done in terms of different 
emphases in different states. For 
example, one teachers college pub- 
lishes, in addition to its monthly 
bulletins which include the annua! 
yearbook and catalog, the summer 
quarter announcement, and like 
material, (a) a series of research 
bulletins bound in paper prepared 
by the department of educational 
research, (b) a teachers college ed- 
ucation series bound in cloth and 
including important reports valu- 
able as education literature but not 
sure of a wide sale, (c) a monthly 
educational magazine, The Teach- 
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ers Journal and Abstract, a unique 
publication edited by the faculty 
of the college and containing as its 
distinctive contribution brief ab- 
stracts of leading articles in the cur- 
rent educational journals. The 
board of trustees of the same teach- 
ers college sets aside each year the 
sum of $1,000 to stimulate and aid 
faculty members to attend national 
meetings of educators in their speci- 
al field of interest. True, the main 
purpose of this is_ professional 
growth of the faculty, but a great 


deal of legitimate professional ad- 


vertising results also in public ap- 
pearance on important programs. 
(d) Productivity resulting in publi- 
cation is encouraged also, and many 
titles written by faculty and gradu- 
ate students appear in the current 
educational magazines and in the 
list of new books.’ These publicity 
methods, it will be seen, do not all 
deal directly with finance problems 
and facts; but the viewpoint is that 
they may result, if skillfully manag- 
ed, in such a general sentiment of 
acceptance of the work of the 
teachers college as good that, when 
more direct programs for the pro- 
pagation of finance needs are 
undertaken, they will be able to 
begin with a more general and 
favorable attitude. 


A number of other contrasts of 
types of teachers college finance 
publicity may be mentioned brief- 
ly. For example, it may be (c) con- 
tinuous or occasional, furnished as 
a steady stream of pertinent and 
understandable finance facts or put 


*Whitney, F. L. Research Activities at Colorado 
State Teachers College for the College Year, June, 
1928 to June, 1929. Department of Educational 


Research, Colorado State Teachers College, Gree- 
ley, 1929, 
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out to explain an emergency in need 
or to counteract an attack upon 
sources of present support. It may 
be also (d) of the periodic report 
type or for purposes of a special 
drive. The president’s annual re- 
port’ is illustrative of the former, 
here, and all efforts connected with 
an attempt to secure the passage 
of a bill for a long term mill tax for 
capital outlay,” “ for example, 
would be carried on as a special 
campaign for a specific purpose. A 
state-wide attempt to create a fav- 
orable attitude toward general .im- 
provement of the faculty illustrates 
the special drive method.” 


Teachers college publicity may 
also be either (e) published or oral, 
and these types have been briefly 
illustrated above. Each of these 
methods of attack has its intrinsic 
value, and the latter has, no doubt, 
possibilities which have not as yet 
been fully realized. Public rela- 
tions methods may too be through 
(f) personal contact or of an imper- 
sonal nature. The skillful use of 
the press in getting effective social 
contacts is a problem too little 
studied in the field of teachers col- 
lege administration. This has reach- 
a high point in city school work;” 
and, as in many other phases and 
units of higher education, principles 


*Rutcher, T. W. Thirty-Second Biennial Report 
of the Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, 
Kansas State Printing Plant, Topeka, 1928 


“Whitney, F. L. The Mill Tax Method as an Item 
of Support for State Teachers Colleges and State 
Normal Schools. Study No. 3, Department of 
Educational Research, Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, 1925. 


MWhitney, F. L. and Condit, P. M. Sources of In- 
come for State Teachers Colleges, Research Bulle- 
tin, No. 14. Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, 1929. 

“Burnett, E. A. What Is a Professor Worth? 
Bulletin, Series XXXIV, No 2. University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, 1928. 

Miller, C. R. Publicity and the Public Schools. 
Houghton Miffiin Company, Boston, 1924, 
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and practices may be profitably ex- 
amined to discover those which may 
be transferred and used as appli- 
cable to another situation. 


One concrete illustration of tact- 
ful and effective contact with the 
immediate clientele of the teachers 
college as well as with professional 
educational interests in teacher- 
training institutions and in public 
school teaching systems, including 
also the interested public at large, 
is furnished in a recent announce- 
ment of change of policy with re- 
gard to entrance requirements in 
Colorado State Teachers College. 
This is given below. Each of the 
three units of the statement consti- 
tutes one page of a folder made by 
the department of printing of the 
college. 


PAGE ONE 


To High School Principals and 
Superintendents: 


Colorado State Teachers College sends 
greetings and best wishes for a Happy 
New year. 

We take pleasure at this time in an- 
nouncing a new policy concerning admis- 
sion to the college. 

In keeping with the best educational 
thinking of the day, and as a result of 
careful experimentation over a period of 
four years, the College has decided to 
admit any high school graduate who is 
recommended by you, who has health, char- 
acter, and ability to do college work. 

This college believes that the high school 
curriculum is a high school problem, and 
we shall make no attempt to dictate spe- 
cific subjects of study required for gradu- 
ation and admission to college. 

Our experience demonstrates that an 
applicant, to succeed in our college and 
as a teacher in life, should have 

(1) A good high school record. 

(Those who rank in the lowest 
one-fourth of a graduating class 
seldom do _ acceptable’ college 
work.) 

(2) A good moral character. 

Those who do not qualify under 
this head cannot be certificated 
as teachers. 

(3) Good health. 
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Students who have communi- 
cable diseases or noticeable phys- 
ical defects should not attempt 
to be teachers. 
(4) Ability to do college work. 

This is determined by scores 
made on certain tests at the time 
of matriculation (English, intel- 
ligence, achievement, and teach- 
ing aptitude). 

Sincerely yours, 

George Willard Frasier, 

President of the College 


December 15, 1928 


PAGE TWO 


Some Evidence From Recent Educational 
Writings 


1. Counts, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
It (the high school) has constantly 
found this domination irksome, 


2. Davis, of Boston University 
It is very evident that the time has 
arrived for a complete readjustment 
of the relationship between the pub- 
lic secondary school and the college. 
3. Fowler, of the Tower Hill School, Wil- 
mington 
The American high school has never 
been free to build its curriculum on 
a scientific basis without regard for 
the demands of College Boards of 


Admission. 
4. Cooke, of the Francis Parker School, 
Chicago 


We suggest that the greatest immedi- 
ate improvement would come from 
a radical change in the requirements, 
and plan for entrance to the major 
colleges. 


5. Wood, of Columbia University 
In the matter of predicting academic 
achievement, the intelligence test 
stands without serious rival. . . 
6. Pollitzer, of the Walden School, New 
York City 
There is no doubt that at present 
the experimental work of a free high 
school is hampered by college de- 
mands. 


7. Douglas, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania 

The secondary school officials should 
be released from the college tradi- 
tion; they should be allowed to adapt 
subject matter to the needs of their 
pupils, 

8. Proctor of Stanford University 
A good high school record, regardless 
of the pattern of subjects taken, 
when combined with a standard intel- 
ligence test. is sufficient basis 
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for selecting candidates for college 


admission. 
PAGE THREE 


Research Findings Bearing On Entrance 
Requirements 


For the past three years the Department 
of Educational Research of Colorado State 
Teachers College has been conducting a 
series of continuation studies of the causes 
of college student mortality and the rela- 
tionship of these losses to intelligence and 
to scholarship in college. 

Taking the class entering college in the 
fall of 1927, out of a total of 559, twenty- 
eight (five per cent) were dropped from 
college at the close of the fall quarter; 
sixteen (fifty-seven per cent) of these 
were in the lowest fifth in intelligence as 
measured with the Thurstone test, and 
over sixty-four per cent were in the lower 
half in intelligence. From the urcer fifth 
in intelligence, but six students were drop- 
ped at the close of the first quarter. 

A score on this intelligence test is a 
reliable indication of ability to succeed in 
Colorado State Teachers College. 

In this same entering class of 559, out 
of the ninety-nine students who were in 
the lowest fifth in intelligence, thirty-two 
(about one-third) did the poorest work in 
their college studies, being found in the 
lowest fifth in scholarship also. 

The chances are as many as one in three 
that a student with the lowest intelligence 
will do the poorest work; and at least one 
in fourteen that he never can do as good 
college work as students in the highest 
fifth in scholarship. 


During the second quarter of 1927-28, 
seventy-six more of the 559 entering fresh- 
men dropped out of college. More than 
a third (thirty-four per cent) of them 
were in the lowest fifth in intelligence 
and over two-thirds (sixty-eight per cent) 
were in the lower half. Less than eight 
per cent were among the most intelligent 
group. 

At the close of the third quarter of last 
year, only 430 of the 559 students who be- 
gan work in the fall completed their work 
of the year. One hundred and twenty- 
nine failed. Nearly one-fourth (twenty- 
three per cent) of the freshman class fail- 
ed to do their first year of work. 


The average scholarship rating of the 
least intelligent students for three quart- 
ers was C- (2.57), and for the most intelli- 
gent B- (3.58). Intelligence scores cor- 
relate positively with college scholarship. 
(+.45 to +.50) 


Intelligence predicts college scholarship 
with the chances even that there will be 
an error of not more than one-third of a 
letter grade in a five letter system. 

The average intelligence of the entering 
class of 1926 increased nearly twenty per 
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cent over a two-year period. Students 
with low intelligence scores dropped out. 
Other two-fold emphases _ in 


teachers college finance publicity 
might be listed, but enough have 
been given to start the thinking of 
the student interested in this seg- 
ment of problems in the teacher- 
training field. Those discussed 
briefly above exhibit, of course, 
many overlappings, but each item 
of bipartite classification will serve 
the purpose of a distinctive criter- 
ion for analysis of all technics used 
in handling the public relations pro- 
gram of teacher-training as carried 
on in any specific teachers college. 
The student should continue his 
thinking along these lines in specif- 
ic situations, making analyses of 
types of publicity actually employ- 
ed and criticizing them and sug- 
gesting publicity programs in ac- 
cord with the principles suggested 
in this chapter. 
6. Summary 

The public relations program is 
based upon a direct continuation of 
all information-getting and infor- 
mation-recording activities within 
the teachers college. It is one type 
of reporting, the intra-mural, the 
more restricted statements and re- 
ports, being addressed either by 
faculty heads to the president or by 
the executive to his board of con- 
trol. 

Varying degrees of closeness of 
association and of community of in- 
terest determine the various levels 
on which the teachers college must 
carry on its publicity activities. 
These involve at times the student 
body of the college or its faculty 
or may stretch as far as to include 
the public at large in any unit of 
interest, as a general positive or 
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negative attitude toward the desir- 
ability for and the needs of teacher- 
training is ultimately basic in deter- 
mining adequacy of support 
through public taxation. 

The ultimate purpose of finance 
publicity is to secure adequate and 
stabilized support. This aim will be 
more successfully attained through 
the use of methods based upon 
knowledge of social psychology and 
characterized by attitudes of co- 
operation and large-group thinking. 
Unworthy and selfish means will 
more often emerge in inadequate or 
undesirable ends. 

Proper publicity supplies the life 
principle in social attitudes among 
teachers college clientele groups so 
that adequate financial support 
may be continuous and may in- 
crease to follow the trend of actual 
need. 

A number of basic generaliza- 
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tions are beginning to appear in the 
field of teachers college finance 
publicity. Those discussed above 
are the principles of timeliness, 
continuity, simplicity, inclusiveness, 
and indirection. 

The most inclusive classification 
of types of teachers college finance 
publicity is on the basis of that car- 
ried on within the institution and 
that involving extra-mural report- 
ing. Other rhythmic contrasts in 
publicity methods are suggested by 
the adjectives direct and indirect, 
continuous and occasional, period- 
ic and special, published and oral, 
personal and impersonal. While 
types of publicity illustrative of 
these charaaterizations will over- 
lap, they are suggestive of the de- 
tails of methods successful in the 
carrying forward of the public re- 
lations program in the modern 
teachers college. 


SUMMER SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 

Enrolled in college summer schools in 
1929 were 814,824 students, 230,237 of 
whom were taking courses in education. 

“No other country in the world can 
point to such an extensive interest in adult 
education,” says J. W. Crabtree, secretary 
of the National Educational Association. 
“The large number of students enrolled in 
education indicates the growing profes- 
sional spirit of teachers. With the slogan 
‘A trained teacher for every child’ educa- 
tion associations in cities, states, and the 
nation are encouraging the highest possibile 
degree of training.” 

New York state led in summer school 
enrollment with a total of 41,079, more 


than half of whom were teachers. How- 
ever, the state of Texas ran a close second 
with almost exactly the same number of 
teachers enrolled. The 12,000 teachers 
enrolled in education courses in Oklahoma 
represent sixty-five per cent of the entire 
number of teachers in that state. Sixty- 
three per cent of the teachers in the state 
of Tennessee attended summer school. 

Although there were 11,000 fewer teach- 
ers in summer school in 1929 than in 1928, 
the total number of summer school stu- 
dents in the United States is gradually 
climbing. Twenty-nine per cent of the 
entire membership of the teaching pro- 
fession was enrolled in summer school in 
1929. 
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A Study of the Status of Sociology in Some 
Teacher-Training Institutions of 
This Country 


V. Dewey Annakin 
Associate Professor of History 
Indiana State Teachers College 


A common practice may not be the best 
practice but as people among people, 
groups among groups, we have still the de- 
sire to compare our own with the accepted 
procedure. This fact plus curiosity is, 
perhaps, the writer’s only excuse for his 
study. As a teacher of sociology in a de- 
partment of social studies in a teachers 
college he was curious to know whether 
or not there was a similarity between the 
position of sociology in his school and in 
other schools. Then, too, there was a 
question as to whether there was anything 
like a common practice in this type of 
school and in this subject. There was also 
a curiosity «nd a hope for a hint as to 
the prevalence of sociology in the curric- 
ula of high schools over the country. 

Sociology began to appear in the cur- 


ricula of the colleges and universities of 
this country at, roughly speaking, the same 
time that the need of teacher-training in- 
stitutions was being stressed. Since that 
time, but little over fifty years ago, this 
division of research and study has passed 
from the stage where it was looked upon 
as an “academic hi-jacker’”’ to the place 
where it is at least tolerated in most insti- 
tutions of higher learning. This fact is 
common-place. But what of the position 
of the subject in the curricula of teacher- 
training schools? 

It is related that, after hearing for the 
first time a woman preacher, the famous 
Dr. Johnson said it reminded him of a dog 
walking on its hind legs, it was not well 
done but the surprise was that it was done 
at all. With the ever increasing require- 
ments in teacher-training curricula Dr. 
Johnson’s remark might be applied to the 
attempt of sociology to get established in 
such curricula. 


By the word “status” the writer had in 
mind several items. (1) What purpose had 


the school in offering sociology? (2) How 
did the subject fit into the school organiza- 
tion, that is, was it considered important 
enough to form a separate department 
or was it attached to some other previous- 
ly established department? (3) Was it 
a required or an elective subject? (4) 
How many teachers gave full time and 
how many part time to the teaching of 
this branch? (5) How many courses were 
offered in this division of study and what 
was the content in so far as the title ex- 
pressed the content. 


The study was based upon the examina- 
tion of the catalogs of sixty-three institu- 
tions, including all the teacher-training 
institutions given “‘class A” rating by the 
North Central Association. In addition, 
a study was made by a questionnaire sent 
to the departments of certain selected but 
recognized teacher-training institutions. 
Neither method was, of course, as valuable 
as a personal study by actual contact with 
the schools would have been but this lat- 
ter method was imposisble. 


Much study of the status of the general 
field of social studies in teacher-training 
schools is in evidence but little of it of- 
fered any help in this narrower study. Two 
such studies were drawn upon by the 
writer: “The Social Studies in Teachers 
Colleges and Normal Schools,” by Rugg 
and Dearborn, 1928; and “The Status of 
the Social Studies in Teachers Colleges of 


the United States,” a master’s thesis writ- 
ten by Glen C. Ashcraft, Indiana Univer- 
sity, 1927 . The former work touched the 
field of sociology but casually while from 
the latter were taken two charts consider- 
ed valuable for this study. 

Of the sixty-three colleges studied by 
catalog, ninety-five per cent offered some 
course in sociology and only five per cent 
listed no courses in this subject. Mr. Ash- 
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craft, in the work previously cited, shows 
that of two hundred schools_ studied 
seventy-eight and one-half per cent offered 
courses in sociology. The work of Rugg 
and Dearborn indicates that of the schools 
personally investigated in their study 
seventy-seven per cent offer such courses. 
Sociology, then, would appear to be well 
established in the curricula of teacher- 
training schools. 

As to the position in the general curricu- 
lum the subject is not nearly so uniformly 
established. To approach this point the 
questions were raised: (1) What depart- 
ments offer sociology in the various 
schools? (2) How many teachers devote 
full and how many part time to this sub- 
ject? (3) What are the titles of the 
courses offered and how many are catalog- 
ed? (4) What courses in this subject are 
required of four-year graduates and what 
courses are required of two-year students? 
(5) What are the possibilities of taking an 
undergraduate major in this field alone? 
and (6) How many courses are devoted 
entirely to research work in this field? 

There is, of course, a great variation in 
organization from school to school. It 
was found that sociology was combined 
with a most astonishing array of depart- 
ments. Some schools had departments of 


sociology in which a most complete treat- 
ment of the field was indicated. From this 
extreme we go to the other in which the 
sociology work is given in a very peculiar 
and illogical combination with other sub- 
jects. 

History being the traditional social study 
offered in the public schools, teacher-train- 
ing institutions have offered the necessary 
courses for training teachers for that field, 
With the addition of other social studies to 
the high school curricula, schools training 
teachers have been compelled to offer 
courses in these fields. It would appear 
that in a number of cases such courses 
were not numerous enough to require sep- 
arate administration and were consequent- 
ly grouped with the history department. 
Hence in the majority of teacher-training 
schools sociology and economics appear as 
adopted orphans in the history family. The 
result is often amusing since these newer 
subjects have the appearance of an addi- 
tion to a building which has been con- 
structed for utility regardless of architec- 
tural beauty. 

This situation, however, is changing as 
indicated by the number of schools using 
the title social studies or a similar inclu- 
sive term in place of the original title 
history department. 


TABLE I 
DEPARTMENTS OFFERING SOCIOLOGY IN THE VARIOUS SCHOOLS 


STUDIED ARRANGED IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY 


Department 


Social Science 

History and Social] Science 
Sociology and Economics 
Sociology 

No Sociology Offered 

Social Studies 

History 

Sociology, Economics, and Ethics 
Economics 


Economics, Business Administration, and Sociology 


Psychology and Pedagogy 
Education 
Sociology and Anthropology 


History, Sociology, Government, and Economics 


History, Political Science, and Sociology 
Unknown 


Total 


| Frequency 


17 
16 


| 63 


To be read: Of the sixty-three schools studied, seventeen offered sociology in the 


social science department, etc. 
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Table I indicates the names of the 
departments under which sociology is 
organized in the order of their frequency. 
In sixty per cent of the cases studied 
all of the social studies were grouped 
in one department. In such cases the 
courses offered in history outnumbered 
all the others combined. It could not be 
said, however, that such a situation means 
that sociology is considered a mere ad- 
junct to history. Sociology was frequent- 
ly required of major students in social 
studies and in many cases more sociology 
and economics was required of four-year 
graduates, than history. 

In forty per cent of the schools studied 
sociology seems to have been recognized 
as important in itself and enough was of- 
fered to justify the organization of a sep- 
arate department for sociology, or of com- 
bining it with one other social study, 
usually economics. It was rather surpris- 
ing to find ten per cent of the schools with 
departments of sociology. Where the sub- 
ject was taught by the education depart- 
ment it was usually but not always educa- 
tional sociology. 

The study by questionnaire was depend- 
ed upon to supply data relative to the 
number of instructors teaching sociology. 
Fifty per cent of the schools thus studied 
reported no full time teachers of sociology. 


TABLE II 


PER CENT OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
STUDIED BY QUESTIONNAIRE EM- 
PLOYING FULL AND PART TIME 
TEACHERS OF SOCIOLOGY FOR 
EACH SPECIFIED NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS 


| Per Cent of Total 


Number of Number of Schools 
Teachers Full Time | Part Time 
a Teachers Teachers 
| 

0 50 36 

1 36 50 

2 7 7 

3 | 7 7 

Total 100 100 
To be read: Seven per cent of the 


institutions studied by questionnaire em- 
ployed three full time teachers of soci- 
ology. 
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Thirty-six per cent reported one teacher 
devoting full time to such work. Seven 
per cent indicated two full time teachers 
of sociology and seven per cent indicated 
that in their school three teachers taught 
sociology full time. See Table II. The 
study also showed that fifty-six per cent 
of the schools used one or two part time 
teachers in this subject. 

From the study, then, it would appear 
that over fifty per cent of the selected 
schools studied had placed sociology in 
such a marked position in their curricula 
that from one to three teachers were de- 
voting full time to the field. 

Another item showing wide variation 
in practice from school to school was the 
names and total number of courses of- 
fered in the field of sociology. 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF COURSES OFFERED IN 
SOCIOLOGY WITH THE FREQUEN- 
CY OF EACH SPECIFIED NUMBER 
FROM A STUDY OF SIXTY-THREE 
TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Number of 


Courses Offered Frequency 

0 3 

1 4 

2 7 

3 10 

4 7 

5 6 

6 2 

7 3 

x 4 

7 

10 7 

11 2 

17 1 
Total 63 


To be read: Four institutions offered 
eight courses in sociology, etc. 


Table III shows the number of courses 
offered and the frequency. More than 
half of the schools studied offered four 
or more courses in the subject and thirty 
per cent of the schools studied by the 
questionnaire made provision for an under- 
graduate major in this subject. The mini- 
mum number of courses offered in any 
school was zero, the maximum seventeen, 
and the mean five and five-tenths. 

As was suggested above there was such 
variation in the scope of the courses of- 
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fered as to indicate no general practice. 
The range extended from schools offering 
one term of work in introductory sociology 
to those schools offering seventeen terms of 
work and treating intensively such sub- 


divisions of the subjects as crime, poverty, 
race problems, case methods, and social 
statistics. Some schools provided for ad- 
vanced and research work in these sub-di- 
visions. We have space here for only the 
more significant deductions. 

Ninety per cent of the schools studied 
offered courses in introductory sociology. 
By this term we mean, as the term itse!f 


schools studied each of the following 
courses were offered, social ethics, crim- 
inology, and poverty. Twenty one per 
cent offered courses on the family and its 
problems. This is shown in Table IV. 
That such courses are offered in the 
number of schools indicated suggests the 
idea that demands are being made for 
such courses, either to train prospective 
teachers for this field alone, as supplemen- 
tary to majors in history, or as “cultural 
requirements” necessary teachers, 
whose work is, if anything, a social work. 
Only six per cent of the sixty-three 
schools studied by catalog analysis limited 


TABLE IV 
GENERAL ANALYSIS OF COURSES IN SOCIOLOGY OFFERED BY 


SIXTY-THREE TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


| 


Nature of Course 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Number of Schools 


General Introductory Course 
offered under various titles 


Courses in Social Pathology* 


Courses devoted to specific areas 

of the general field: 
The Family 
Criminology 
Poverty 
Race Problems 
Child Welfare 
Problems of the City 
Immigration 
Population 
Charities 
Crime and Poverty 
Labor Problems 


Rural Sociology 
Educational Sociology 


Social Ethics 


| 


| 8 


*Under this title were listed all courses dealing with dependency, delinquency, and 


defectiveness as a combination. 


suggests, courses devised and offered to 
give an over-view of the general field. 
Fifty-five per cent offered courses dealing 
with general social pathology, i. e., courses 
dealing with theories of dependency, de- 
linquency, and defectiveness of one term 
duration. Sixty-three per cent offered 


courses in rural sociology and twenty-eight 
per cent offered courses in educational 
sociology. 


In twelve per cent of the 


their work to one introductory course. In 
other words, ninety-four per cent offered 
either more than one survey course or 
offered the introductory course through 
more than one term. Twelve per cent of 
the schools studied offered only one intro- 
ductory course but more than half of these 
continued such courses through two or 
three terms. LEighty-eight per cent went 
beyond an introductory course in their 
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offerings of courses in sociology. 

Five of the sixty-three schools offered 
no introductory course but of the five 
three offered intensive courses. One 
school offered four intensive courses, i. e., 
courses devoted to a limited aspect of the 
general field, one school offered five such 
courses and one offered seven. 

Another study undertaken was to deter- 
mine what amount of sociology was re- 
quired of graduates of the various 
curricula within each school. Rugg and 
Dearborn (op. cit., p. 130) indicate that 
slightly more sociology was required of 
two-year graduates that was required of 
four-year graduates. This was evidently 
due to the number of schools requiring 
rural sociology of those students preparing 
to teach in rural schools. 

In this study it was clear that forty 
per cent of the institutions surveyed re- 
quired no sociology of four-year gradu- 
ates but fifty-five per cent required from 
two to twenty-one term hours. The aver- 
age requirement was seven and _ three- 
tenths term hours. The frequency is cited 
in Table V. 


TABLE V 


THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REQUIR- 
ING SOCIOLOGY OF FOUR-YEAR 
GRADUATES 


Per Cent of Total 


Number of 


Courses Number of 
Required Frequency | Schools Requir- 
ing Soclology 
| 
2 | 11 | 32 
8 | 235 
4 | 2 | 6 
5 | 1 | 3 
| | 
Total | 34 | 99 


To be read: Twelve schools or thirty-five 
per cent of all those requiring sociology of 
four-year graduates required one course in 
the subject. 

Four per cent imposed a requirement of 
some social study limiting the choice in 
two per cent of the schools to history or 
sociology, and in two per cent to econ- 
omics or sociology. Wherever sociology 


was required of a major student in social 
studies it was, as would be expected, in 
the introductory field, although courses 
in social problems rank high. 


As to requirements in sociology of 
students on two-year courses, Table VI 
gives the best summary. Rural sociology 
and introductory courses were most fre- 
quently required—eleven schools requir- 
ing the former and nine the latter. In all, 
fifty per cent of the schools studied requir- 
ed from two to six term hours, an average 
requirement of three and four-tenths term 
hours. The study by questionnaire showed 
forty-six per cent of the schools requiring 
sociology of students on two-year courses 
while thirty per cent required rural soci- 
ology, forty-six per cent required general 
sociology, and seven per cent required 
educational sociology. 


TABLE VI 


RELATIVE TO THE FREQUEN- 
CY OF REQUIREMENTS OF 
SOCIOLOGY OF TWO-YEAR 
GRADUATES BASED ON A 


STUDY OF SIXTY - THREE 
TEACHER-TRAINING INSTI- 
TUTIONS 
Number of | 
Courses Required Frequency 
1 | 21 
2 | 6 
3 | 3 
6 | 1 
| 
Total | 31 


To be read: Twenty-one schools 
required one course in sociology 
of two-year graduates. 


The writer feels that his study was not 
extensive enough to be anything but sug- 
gestive on the next point. The indications 
were, however, that sociology was fre- 
quently required of students majoring in 
certain departments though not required 
of all four-year students. In such cases, 
the departments most frequently appear- 
ing were home economics, public school 
music, commerce, industrial arts, and ath- 
letics and health education. 


A word should perhaps be said relative 
to the offerings of advanced courses in 
the subject. Five schools of the sixty- 
three offered from one to eight courses 
devoted entirely to research and two 
schools offered graduate courses in the 
subject. 


In the schools studied by questionnaire, 
seventy per cent stated that their motive 
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in offering sociology was to train prospec- 
tive teachers of sociology. Twenty-three 
per cent indicated they offered the subject 
as a basis for advanced work in the sub- 
ject. Twenty per cent gave as their mo- 
tive, “Orientation in the Social Studies.” 
Only ten per cent said that sociology was 
offered in their school as a basic or back- 
ground course for history. 

The writer feels that the study wouid 
warrant a few general deductions, as fol- 
lows: (1) Many teachers colleges appear 
more interested in building an arts course, 
of the traditional type, than they are in 
improving the training of teachers. (2) 
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It is evident that more sociology is taught 
in the high schools of the country than 
is commonly supposed. (3) A large per 
cent of the teacher-training schools look 
upon sociology as an essential part of the 
training of teachers regardless of the sub- 
ject those teachers have elected to teach. 
(4) Although in a majority of schools 
sociology is offered in a department in 
common with other social studies, the large 
range of material offered and the complete 
manner in which the general field is 
covered by intensive courses, gives the 
idea that the subject is destined to play 
a larger part in the expanding curricula 
of teacher-training institutions. 


History and Psychology 


Fred E. Brengle 
Assistant Professor of History 
Indiana State Teachers College 


There are as many different interpreta- 
tions of history as there are special-interest 
thinkers or groups. The theologian gives 
to it a religious meaning. To him men 
have been and are primarily motivated by 
spiritual values and emotions. This aspect 
of the subject has been developed by 
Bossuet and his school. Karl Marx and 
the Socialists insist that man’s thoughts 
and acts are prompted exclusively by 
economic interests. Charles Beard in 
the United States and the Webbs in Eng- 
land are leading proponents of economic 
determinism. Now comes a newer school 
yet, the school of psychological determin- 
ism. “The essence of the psychological 
interpretation of history,” says Harry E!- 
mer Barnes, “is the thesis that the deter- 


‘mining factor in historical development 


is the collective psychology of an era and 
of a given cultural group. Its adherents 
rightfully claim that it is not only the 
most scientific but also the most inclusive 
of the various types of historical inter- 
pretation.” Like the other schools this 
one is too inclusive, too comprehensive, 
but its theory deserves careful considera- 
tion. Its nomenclature, consisting of such 
words as_ behaviorism, psycho-analysis, 
mechanisms, repressed personalities, in- 
trovert and extrovert, is largely a new 
terminology applied to old and long rec- 


ognized phenomena. But it has already 
rendered a considerable service to history 
and its possibilities are great. Just now 
there is possibly a tendency among some 
to over-rate it. 

Where formerly history was in the 
main a simple matter of dates and events 
and these only in relation te kings and 
nobles, generals and diplomats, pirates and 
robber-barons, tyrants and political lead- 
ers, the complacency of the historian is 
now violently disturbed by the impact of 
sociology, biology, geology, anthropology, 
and psychology. Although he has been 
rather deliberate in availing himself of 
the great possibilities of these disciplines, 
the historian has now come to see at least 
the partial value to himself of most of 
them. There are at least five distinct 
phases of the process of history wherein 
the principles of psychology may be ap- 
plied to advantage: in the explanation of 
events, in the interpretation of historic 
personages, in the interpretation of the 
social group, in the interpretation of the 
historian, and in the improvement of the 
learning and teaching processes. 

The older school of historians tells us 
that records constitute the only reliable 
source of history. The newer school in- 
sists that records are not the only source 
and that in all too many cases they are 
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not reliable. Psychology makes clear the 
fact that eye witnesses to the same event 
do not agree in their narration of it. The 
“probable apperceptive powers and the 
conditions under which they exercised 
them’? must be considered in connection 
with much recorded historical evidence. 
Instead of the old adage, ‘Seeing is be- 
lieving,”’ our eyes and ears continually 
deceive us, owing to the highly complex 
character of perception. Perception is not 
a certain definite thing, but a process. Ex- 
ternal stimuli, sensory impressions, atten- 
tion, analysis, objectivity, are all a part 
of this process. One sees the whole chair, 
not its parts. Back of this is experience, 
which might be explained as earlier and 
minor perceptions of legs, bottom, rungs, 
and back, which, as a matter of habit, be- 
comes the major perception, chair. “Every 
time we open our eyes to see, our ears to 
hear, what we can see and hear in a true 


sense and a large measure,” says James R. 
Angell, “is determined for us by what we 
have previously learned to see and hear.” 
But experience is not enough. Psycholo- 
gists go further and say that what one has 
on his mind—or in his stomach for that 
matter—at the time of an event will de- 
termine to a certain extent how he sees 
and records that event. 


As a matter of vision we continually 
misjudge size and distance. The direction 
of sound is often problematical. Our 
physical senses are therefore unreliable 
recorders of data. Further, says John 
Dewey, “The revivals of memory are rarely 
literal. We naturally remember what in- 
terests us and because it interests us... . 


The primary life of memory is emotional 
rather than intellectual and practical.” 
Thomas Jefferson and Jchn Adams, both 
on the committee to draw up the Declara- 
tion of Independence, told different stories 
as to how the work was done and who 
had the greater share in it. They could 


not both be right and it is likely that both 
were wrong. Why the difference? Where 
formerly the writing of history, theo- 
retically at least, consisted simply of ac- 
cepting the records literally, it has now 
become a highly complex matter, thanks 
partly, if not largely, to the psychologist. 
The creator of the record must now be 
psycho-analysed; his experience, interests, 
physical and mental condition, and pre- 
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judices must all be taken into considera- 
tion by the historian. Psychology has com- 
plicated the problem but it is hoped that 
it will facilitate the finding of ultimate 
truth. 


Historical witnesses are both voluntarily 
and involuntarily inaccurate. Medieval 
monkish chroniclers and copyists were in- 
exact for two reasons, first, because of a 
frequent lack of intelligent understanding 
of the work they were doing; and second, 
because of their biased interest in the in- 
stitution they served. Like the lawyer, 
the historian puts his witness on the stand, 
but unlike the lawyer, he cannot have him 
swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. At this point, the 
historian must apply the principles of psy- 
chology—or of external criticism if he 
prefers—to determine the general relia- 
bility of his witness. His character, his 
reputation, his party and religious affili- 
ations must be accounted for. Had he any 
reason for being dishonest? If his honesty 
cannot be doubted, even yet is his testi- 
mony reliable? “The numberless errors 
in perception derived from the senses, the 


faults of memory, the far-reaching differ- 
ences in human beings as regards sex, na- 
ture, culture, mood of the moment, health, 
passionate excitement, environment—all 
these things have so great an effect that we 
scarcely ever receive two quite similar 
accounts of one thing.”’ What is the his- 
torian to do? A multiplicity of testimoni- 
als will help but will not, in many cases, 


result in absolute truth. Quite evidently 
he must, in such cases, be content with an 
approximation. And in the end his con- 
clusions will not be in harmony with those 
of his fellows for much the same reasons 
that his witnesses disagreed. 


The “great man” theory of history has 
been thoroughly exploited by Carlyle and 
his school. Emerson gave expression to 
this view when he defined history as the 
lengthened shadows of great men. The 
long mooted question of whether great 
men have created and controlled events or 
whether they were simply the instruments 
of fate to be used as a phase of this event 
psychology may help us to determine. The 
dubious action or stand of public men 
upon vital issues has been frequently con- 
doned on the ground that they were honest 
in their convictions. Psychology proposes 
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to answer the “why” and the “wherefore” 
of history; to discover the real underly- 
ing motives. It is already an established 
fact that a man’s apparently honest ex- 
planation of the reason for an act or stand 
is not the real reason. The question has 
been raised whether the severe impurity 
complex of the New England Puritan lead- 
ers and the oratorical and philosophical 
defense of liberty, revolution, and the 
rights of man of the Revolutionary patri- 
ots were not disguise mechanisms or 
psychic compensations for smuggling 
habits in both cases. Did Theodore Roose- 
velt vociferously advocate the multitudin- 
ous progressive reforms of 1912 by way of 
either conscious or unconsicous _ self- 
justification for having previously played 
too much into the hands of the Standpat- 
ters? Perhaps much of this sort of thing 
is nothing more than old-fashioned hypoc- 
risy. The question is, to what extent does 
this law of compensation, if it is a law, 
determine the actions of men? To what 
extent is it dangerous to society, and can 
it be controlled? If the psychologist can 
induce society to cease first rationalizing 
that which it would condone, he will have 
rendered a notable service. 


The chief but by no means the sole 
method of narrating the “great man” 
theory is the biographical. The biographer 
and the historian, says H. E. Barnes, are 
more and more resorting to and relying 
upon “the rich and extensive material be- 
ing put at their disposal by the biologists, 
psychologists, statisticians, and anthropo- 
geographers.” Much of the product is 
not “history,” however, at least according 
to the old school, but perverted biography 
and historical sociology. Speaking of the 
recent psycho-analytical biographies— 
“nsychographs,” he calls them—Barnes 
welcomes them, “as they represent in all 
cases at least a guess in the right direc- 
tion.” But to speak of them as a “‘guess”’ 
is not tremenduously high praise, and to 
say that it is “in the right direction” is 
perhaps only to add a second “guess” to 
the first. Not what the subject “said” 
at any given time, not even what he 
“thought”? but what he “felt” is the con- 
cern of the new biographer. Combining 
the three, biography tends to become 
back-fence gossip on the theory that his- 
tory is being thus humanized. Under the 
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influence of the new psychology biography 
tends to revert to the sensational, with a 
considerable admixture of appeal to mor- 
bid curiosity. If such psychology is his- 
tory in the best sense, then one would be 
justified in being rather chary about the 
value of “historical-mindedness.”’ 

Individual psychology and group psy- 
chology are fundamentally different things. 
The latter is not the sum-total of the 
former. W. D. Wallis defines social psy- 
chology as “fa study of the behavior of 
groups which function as units among 
other unit groups.” National psychology 
has played no little part in the develop- 
ment of international relations. Its chief 
component parts are tradition, custom, and 
public opinion. Among other things, so- 
cial psychology has been instrumental in 
breaking down the distinction between 
history and pre-history. 

History is based on records and remains, 
Remains consist of inanimate objects— 
utensils, implements, weapons, and mere 
debris. Limited to such sources upon 
which to base an historical study of prim- 
itive man the result can apparently be 
little more than a_ psychological recon- 
struction. The historian is further aided 
in this work, however, by the anthropolo- 
gical study of living primitive peoples and 
by the rather questionable theory of psy- 
chic recapitulation. Out of this study 
of primitive man has grown a considerable 
body of material known as folk-psychology. 
Although students of the social disciplines 
are now in disagreement as to whether 
the varying degrees of progress achieved 
by different groups of primitive men—and 
civilized men for that matter—were due 
to bioligical or psychological divarications 
or merely to historical opportunity, the 
sum total of our knowledge has been great- 
ly increased as a result of this disagree- 
ment. 

Behaviorism, according to John Dewey, 
is especially applicable as a method of 
social study. It provides, he says, “the 
possibility of a positive method for an- 
alysing social phenomena.” Introspective 
psychology, with which behaviorism is in 
conflict, is primarily an individual matter. 
While it is difficult to conceive of a crowd 
as being introspective, the behavior of 
crowds can be observed and measured. 
Group imitation as a factor in the con- 
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tinuity of history, the “‘herd-instinct” and 
the “psychic basis of social control” are 
also phases of social psychology. 

The historian has for the most part 
been considered the impartial, disinterested 
interpreter and recorder of events as they 
actually happened. In this he has not 
infrequently deceived himself as well as 
his readers. Consciously or unconsciously, 
his narrative has been tinged with relig- 
ious, political, racial, national, or profes- 
sional partisanship. All too frequently 
he has been a conscious propagandist. He 
has himself been a subject of psychologi- 
cal repression, leaving out of his narrative 
those disagreeable things that did not fit 
into his preconceived notions. The his- 
torian, like other human beings, has often 
drawn his conclusions first and then has 
proceeded to substantiate them. Not the 
psychologist but the historiographer, no 
doubt influenced by psychology, has dis- 
covered this fact to us. Hence, in order 
that history may be thoroughly intelligible, 
it is not enough that we know the record 
and interpretation of events but we must 
know the psychology of the narrator and 
interpreter. The psychology of history 
thus becomes not that of the period and 
the men written about, but that of the 
writer. The historian, in many cases, has 
found it impossible to overcome the social- 
psychological determinism of his group 
and has thereby himself become the sub- 
ject of study of the sociologist. By the 
same token, he is also a study-subject of 
the psychologist. He has been prone to 
interpret the past in the light of his own 
times. It is for these reasons that Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger suggests that the his- 
torian “might weil devote his intreduction 
to an expesition of his pre-suppositions.” 
To understand McCaulay’s History of Eng- 
land we have to know McCaulay. To ap- 
preciate Trevelyan’s pro-American atti- 
tude in his History of the American Revo- 
lution, we have to know him, his ancestry 
and their party allegiances. 

The novelist, producer of fiction, can 
afford to play with the new dynamic 
psychology, but can the historian, dealer 
in facts, afford to do so? Undoubtedly, 
he can, up to a certain point, that point yet 
to be discovered. The historian should not 
become a slave to psychology, as he so 
nearly became to science, but should use 
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it as a legitimate tool so far as it is well- 
established and applicable. Science and 
psychology are both weighted with hy- 
potheses. What the scientist accepted 
yesterday as a working hypothesis, if not 
as an absolute fact, he rejects today. Psy- 
chology, like science, is in a state of flux. 
Many of the theories and hypotheses of 
psychology are yet to be verified. The 
psychology of instincts, of heredity and 
environment has had its day and now it 
is psycho-analysis and behaviorism, re- 
pression, and defense mechanism. Where 
the student of the social disciplines applies 
these to the unearthing of an historical 
fact or motive or to the solution of a cur- 
rent political problem, he is likely to add 
more to psychology than to history and 
politics. The psychologist was not in a 
position to advise much relative to the 
feasibility and probable value of woman 
suffrage but the adoption and operation 
of woman suffrage have added immensely 
to psychological knowledge. Such know- 
ledge is therefore cumulative and not in- 
frequently needs revision. In either case, 
where it has been applied to history, his- 
torical revision is thereby made necessary. 
To couple history, itself already something 
of a confused uncertainty, to another simi- 
lar uncertainty is hardly calculated to add 
much to the general stability and certainty 
of things. There is not much to choose 
between the tendency to substitute psy- 
chological guess work for “‘unverified spec- 
ulation.” 

Teachers of history, like teachers of 
most other academic subjects, are con- 
Not 


long since, and even yet, one chief aim 


fronted with the problem of aims. 


has been to cultivate national patriotism. 
But now that it rather generally agreed 
that this was no littie factor back of the re- 


cent holocaust they are changing their tac- 
tics; they are now attempting to inculcate 
a spirit of internationalism. A multitude of 
aims are possible, however. The Com- 
mittee of Five agreed that “if history is to 
be a study of actual educational value 
and culture, if the boy and girl are to be 
given insight into social life, some real 
sense of time and movement, and, above 
all, interest, vital interest, in books and 
facts, the teacher must have character, en- 
thusiasm, and knowledge.” He is expected 
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to know something of the psychology of 
students and of his subject. 

Much has been said recently of the 
“historical method” and of “historical 
mindedness.”’ Less emphasis is now being 
placed on memory than formerly, although 
remembering is still a fundamental part 
of the process of learning history. More 
emphasis is now being placed, says Scott, 
upon “Judgment, the orderly marshalling 
and presentation of materials, the sifting 
of evidence, the discrimination of truth 
from false-hood and error, the selection of 
salient and relevant things from the mass 
of irrelevant and unimportant details, the 
estimation of character, the art of narra- 
tive, the comprehension of motives and 
principles.” If the lessons of history are of 
any practical value too frequently no great 
use has been made of them. After all the 
simple truth may be that the study of 
history has not had so much to do with 
the development of citizenship as that the 
otherwise potentially good citizen has liked 
and studied history. The whole difficulty 
of aims and methods may be side-stepped 
by simply studying and teaching history 
for its own sake. 
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The keynote of modern psycho-therapy 
has been to discover the underlying causes 
of mental diseases rather than to stop with 
superficial symptoms. Social-therapy should 
be equally as thorough. In the making of 
present history the psychologist has taught 
us that the best results can be obtained 
by the leader taking the group into his 
confidence, diagnosing the case together 
and together applying the remedy. This 
calls for a high degree of intelligence on 
the part of all, and an education infinitely 
more than vocational. 

To be able to impart such knowledge the 
history teacher and the historian of the 
near future will have to know something 
of sociology, economics, anthropology, 
philology, archeology, biology, and psy- 
chology. Specialization will continue in 
these different fields but at the same time 
they will become more interrelated and his- 
tory will come to depend more and more 
upon them. The latter fact would seem to 
make necessary an orientation course with- 
in the general field of the social disciplines. 
Psychology would play a minor part and 
would be used primarily as an agent of 
interpretation. 


Essential Factors in the Teaching 
of Languages 


Harry V. Wann 
Head, Romance Language Department 
Indiana State Teachers College 


(The following paper was read before the 
Modern Language Section of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association at its annual meeting, Oct. 17, 
1929, by Mr. Wann, who is at present on leave 
of absence working toward his doctor’s degree.) 


Many years ago a little Turkish boy in 
Constantinople told me one of the stories 
of Nasreddin Hodja, a popular character in 
Turkish folk-lore. It seems that as the 
hodja entered the mosque one Friday he 
was a little uncertain upon what subject 
to preach to his congregation. So he 
entered the pulpit, gazed reflectively at 
his flock for a moment, then said, “Do you 
know what I am going to talk about this 
morning?” “No, we do not, hodja” came 
the answer in chorus. “‘Well, then,” said 


he, “if you came so ill prepared to receive 
my message, I had best not waste my time 
on you.” Whereupon he left the pulpit. 

The following Friday, tho’ he had tried 
hard to get an idea, he was still unin- 
spired. So he again mounted the rostrum 
and asked “Do you know what I am going 
to talk about this time?” Remembering 
the experience of the week before, the 
congregation replied, as with one voice, 
“Yes, hodja, we know all about it.” “Ah! 
well, then I should be wasting my time in 
discussing it with you further,” said he, 
and descended as before and went his way 
unconcernedly. 

The following Friday the faithful fol- 
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lowers were prepared, so that when he 
repeated his question, desiring to know 
whether they knew about what he was to 
speak, they held their peace and one who 
was delegated by the others replied, 
‘“Hodja, you shall be content, half of us 
know and the other half do not.” “Well, 
then, let those who know tell those who 
know not,” said the hodja. 

Doubtless many of you will be thinking 
before I have finished, that I should have 
done well to emulate the worthy hodja’s 
example. 


In the long history of the teaching of 
languages, “‘much that was bad has been 
swept away, and much that is good has 
come to stay,’’ but possibly, as Professor 
Palmer adds, the reverse may also be 
true. The one distinctly encouraging sign 
of recent years has been the unrest, the 
dissatisfaction with long-accepted methods. 
Complacency and satisfaction often mean 
stagnation and decay, and I, for one, 
should be sorry to see the day when we 
should become smugly satisfied with our- 
selves and our methods of instruction. 
There was a time when it was thought 
that it was a mistake to change text-book 
or methods frequently, and that such 
changes were an indication of a tendency 
to vacillation, of inability to make up one’s 
mind. In these fast-moving times, how- 


ever, every successful teacher must go 
through some changes, as essential steps 
in his or her intellectual development. 
Likewise, the state school system is in a 
constant state of change, of evolution, if 
it is healthy, if it is capable of growth, and 
if it is guided by men of vision. 

During the past year, under the direc- 
tion of the state superintendent, a tenta- 
tive course in languages was prepared. It 
will be easy for many a teacher to over- 
look that word “tentative,” so wisely in- 
serted in the title that appears on the 
cover of Bulletin 100-C. But to overlook 
it is not only to misunderstand the func- 
tion of the course itself, but to misunder- 
stand the motives that dictated its prepar- 
ation. The committee in charge of the 
preparation of this bulletin had no thought 
of producing an outline that would stand 
every test in the classroom for the next 
quarter of a century, or even for the next 
decade. The fundamental thing that it 
has done is to furnish a starting point, and 
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to point the way to further improvement 
in our methods of teaching. 


Not having been a party to the prepara- 
tion of this course, I am not here to defend 
it, nor do I consider it to be on the de- 
fensive. On the other hand, what I have 
already said will sufficiently indicate that 
I am not here to criticize it adversely, ex- 
cept in so far as I may hope to be help- 
ful by so doing. 


Languages, and language teaching, par- 
ticularly in this section of the country, 
are on the defensive. To continue to hold 
their place in the curriculum, they must 
justify their existence. A pessimist might 
even go so far as to say that every sub- 
ject of instruction must justify its exist- 
ence to the taxpayers’ satisfaction, in 
terms of dollars and cents value, or earn- 
ing power. But while I realize that this is a 
factor that does play a large part in the 
solution of our educational problems, I 
am loath to believe that love of culture 
for its own sake is to disappear from the 
calculations of our school boards. 

The argument is commonly advanced 
in support of the abandonment or curtail- 
ment of language requirements, that only 
one child out of such and such a large 
number ever has an opportunity to use a 
language, once he has learned it. It is 
comparatively easy to show that the 
chances of a child’s deriving even a small 
income from knowledge of languages, out- 
side the teaching profession, are small in- 
deed. 

If not on material grounds, then, upon 
what grounds are we to defend the lan- 
guage requirement? This question leads 
me beyond the scope of this paper, so I 
shall not attempt to answer it at this time, 
but it suggests also a question which must 
be solved before we can adequately cope 
with that of method, namely, “What do we 
intend for the student to get out of lan- 
guages?” 

Dr. C. H. Handschin, in his book on 
Methods of Teaching Modern Languages, 
has very concisely enumerated the values 
to be gained from language study as Skill, 
Discipline, Information, and Enjoyment. 
Accepting these as a basis for our study of 
the language problem, by what means can 
we secure skill, discipline, information and 
enjoyment? 

To me it seems that if we have not as 
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yet insured the acquisition of these values, 
we are at least well on the road to acquire 
them by the method indicated in the tenta- 
tive course of study referred to. The only 
question in my mind is, “Have we decided 
whether we do or do not want to empha- 
size the cultivation of the capacity for nor- 
mal, rapid speech, or whether, on the other 
hand, we want to sacrifice this attainment 
in favor of ability to read rapidly and 
widely. 

The principal objection to the inductive 
method is that it requires time for what we 
may call the incubation process, and the 
pupil has fulfilled his language require- 
ment just when he is about ready to try 
his wings and make rapid headway for 
the first time. On the other hand, where 
stress is placed on grammar and transla- 
tion, the pupil who gives up language at 
the end of two years’ work soon loses what 
reading ability he may have acquired, 
through lack of interest, lack of stimulus, 
or disuse. 

Personally, after having made reading 
ability my goal for a number of years, 
I worked for six years on the development 
of a method that would secure practical 
results in the way of ability to understand 
and to use the spoken and written lan- 
gauge. At present, I am working on the 
problem of combining the best features of 
the two methods, in other words, I believe 
that the incubation process can be some- 
what hastened by intensive drill and rapid 
reading ability acquired in two years in 
addition to the naturalness of the resultant 
product on the practical or oral side. I 
say this merely to indicate where I stand 
with reference to method in general. 


In dealing with the language question, 
we have a number of factors that I must 
neglect in this discussion, for lack of time, 
such as the student himself, his capacity, 
his environment, his previous attainment, 
his incentive, etc. 

Two main factors only can be dealt with 
here. The first of these is the method 
employed, including objectives. 

To my way of thinking, the finest thing 
about the tentative course is the cultural 
side, particularly the objectives indicated 
in Unit I of the first semester, first year. 
“To develop the right attitude toward the 
study of French, to procure information 
as to the origin and diffusion of French, 
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to acquire some knowledge of what France 
did for the development of our country 
during the colonization period, and to ac- 
quire sorne knowledge of the effect of our 
participation in the Worl War on our 
language.”’ Here we have ample justifi- 
cation for the study, which should counter- 
act criticism of the sort that comes from 
misguided, self-styled one hundred per cent 
Americans, who are after all only chau- 
vinists. If the provisions of Unit I are 
successfully carried out, we are already in 
a position to develop later on, by means 
of other contacts, that understanding of 
international relationships which makes 
for world-citizenship. 


Unit III of the second semester, “To 
encourage sympathetic attitude toward 
French people by reading of their life, 
customs, and ideals,’’ carries the idea still 
further, as does Unit IV of both semesters 
of the second year, “‘To increase the pupils’ 
understanding and appreciation of the 
I'rench people and their contribution to 
civilization,” 

It is to be doubted whether one teacher 
in ten has heretofore consciously and sys- 
tematically made the above objectives her 
goal. What has been done along that 
line has been done in a purely subconscious 
and unorganized way. No doubt this has 
been due to the fact that grammatical 
difficulties have seemed so nearly insuper- 
able as to require all of the teacher’s time 
if she is to accomplish anything, and she 
has left the cultural side until the later 
stages. This preliminary work outlined 
in the course not only has an informa- 
tional value, but, being supplemented later 
on in a cumulative way, makes for inter- 
est and enjoyment. 

Discipline, of course, must be gotten 
mainly from the structural rather than 
from the decorative side of language, in 
other words, from grammar study. This 
does not necessarily mean that the pupil 
must be given hard tasks and drudgery 
just to make him work. Furnish him with 
a wholseome incentive and he will work 
anyway. Professor Luquiens, writing a 
few years ago in the Yale Review, insists 
that it is only by drudgery that the pupil 
can learn irregular verbs. If that were 
true, every child would have to endure un- 
told drudgery in order to learn his mother 
tongue. “Spare the rod and spoil the 
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child” may be a good old-fashioned maxim, 
but give a child too much rod, and see 
what a fine criminal you will eventually 
get. A judicious amount of drill in verb 
forms is necesSary in order to secure 
familiarity with their use, but let it be 
given when and as needed and in such a 
way as to make its purpose evident to the 
pupil who has to undergo it. 

Professor Canfield, speaking before this 
group several years ago, showed by the 
results of an investigation conducted over 
a period of four years, what disciplinary 
value the study of languages has in equip- 
ping the pupil to cope with problems in 
other fields, and this in spite of rather than 
because of the methods employed before 
the war. Language study has lasting dis- 
ciplinary value only when the element 
of interest has cooperated to set up the 
proper associations in the pupil’s mind. 

One of the most effective disclipinary 
exercises that I know of is the dictation 
exercise. It should be used daily, or at 
least as often as it is possible to find time 
for it. Passages to be dictated should 
be those with which the student is familiar, 
and which have been thoroughly explained 
beforehand. Nothing is so demoralizing to 
a pupil as to gaze upon the disconnected 
gibberish which he has painfully taken 
down, and the sense of which is only 
vaguely discerned. 


Furthermore, the passage should not 
only be familiar, it should be interesting, 
something that the pupil likes to write. 
When I am dictating, I like to see the an- 
ticipatory smile that flits over the faces 
before me, or the unconscious gestures and 
facial expressions that reveal the part that 
the sense of the passage is playing in the 
transcription and the associations that the 
exercise is setting up. 


You are a teacher of French, let us say, 
and you feel that it should be unnecessary 
to explain and study a simple passage be- 
fore dictating it. Very well, study Russian 
for a few months, then let somebody dic- 
tate to you a passage which you have 
barely seen, and notice the result. Dicta- 
tion is not a guessing contest, it is an ex- 
ercise designed to correlate the functions 
of the eye, the ear, and the motor centers. 
This is accomplished only when the pupil 
knows what he is doing, and has a clear 
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idea of the sense of the passage which he 
is writing. 

Another useful exercise is copying. The 
pupil should occasionally be asked to copy 
a passage which he has read. Care should 
be taken to select an interesting passage 
of excellent French. It is better to copy 
a short passage twice than a long one once. 
Language learning is a process of uncon- 
scious assimilation through conscious imi- 
tation. 


The problem of teaching pronunciation 
is one that has not yet been satisfactorily 
solved. Many teachers and _ textbook 
writers still insist upon the use of phonetic 


symbols at the very outset of the course. 
Personally, I feel that more confusion 
arises from their use than the supposed 
gains will justify, but I know that I am 
in the minority there. Certainly much 
painstaking work must be done in the 
early stages, in teaching the exact nature 
of the vowel sounds, the nasal vowels and 
certain consonants. But I feel that to 
stress unduly the use of the phonetic sym- 
bols results in the acquisition of useless 
baggage as far as the beginner is con- 
cerned. He is likely to be disillusioned 
when he learns that words are not spelled 
that way in everyday life, and in many 
cases are not even pronounced that way. 
Later in the course, I grant you, after the 
pupil has continually imitated the sounds 
made by the teacher, a few lessons on 
the structure of the oral cavity and some 
study of phonetic transcription will be of 
great value, especially if he is planning to 
be a teacher and needs a check that can 
be constantly applied to his own pronunci- 
ation. 
I believe that a series of exercises con- 
sisting of tables of vowels, then vowels 
in combination with consonants, syllable 
drill and drill in series of words involving 
the same sound, furnish the same amount 
of drill, lead to just as good, if not more 
accurate results, and have the added ad- 
vantage of being useful, instead of use- 
less baggage. Individual and also group 
drill on, first vowels 
eéeiao ou u ete., 

then syllables 
me re che mé ré ché mé ré che va 
val ve re vre 

then words 
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mé re mére che val cheval che vre 

chevre 
make the sounds blossom into syllables 
and the syllables into words before the 
astonished eyes, or rather ears, of the 
pupils. For no word, as your tentative 
course wisely indicates, should be seen un- 
til it has been heard several times. 


Many devices have been developed for 
fixing the pronunciation of sounds, but I 
do not believe that songs, even very simple 
ones, should be used for this purpose for 
the first two months or so. Provided they 
are not introduced too early, nothing gives 
such delight to a class, nor is anything 
more effective in fixing correct sounds in 
the memory. They have their place through- 
out the course, once a foundation has been 
laid for them, so that their sense does not 
unduly distract attention from the main 
purpose of the exercise. 

The project method is clearly indicated 
in the tentative course. The preparation of 
scrap-books, menus, signs, programs, etc., 
is of great value not only because they 
teach information, but because they cre- 
ate the illusion in the pupil’s mind that he 
is living and moving in a real French at- 
mosphere. 

Pantomime plays a large part in the suc- 
cessful teaching of meanings of words. As 
you know, there are only four ways to 
teach words, namely by material associa- 
tion, translation, definition, and context. 
Palmer maintains that though Mode A 
(material association) is superior to Mode 
B (translation), still even Mode B is 
superior to Modes C and D (definition and 
context). In my own experience, I have 
found the order of preference to be: Mode 
A, Mode D, and then B, or C, in other 
words, gesture, facial expression and ac- 
tion, if used consistently from the very 
start, soon enable the teacher to rely on 
the sum of concepts already established, 
in using context as a constant means of 
explanation, thus rendering definition and 
translation only occasionally necessary. I 
have not yet found a situation, within the 
scope of the first two years’ work, which 
could not be dealt with by the context 
method, provided the initial foundation 
work had been carefully planned so as to 
establish the simpler associations necessary 
to facilitate the later work. However, I 
do not believe that drill in guessing states 


of mind or body from gestures or facial 
expressions can be very spontaneous, if 
too deliberate. That is to say, it is better 
to form the habit of grasping every oppor- 
tunity, day in and day out, of making ges- 
tures and facial expressions appropriate to 
situations that arise, as they arise, than 
to plan a guessing contest in which, on 
a given day, at a given hour, the teacher 
simulates a series of miscellaneous emo- 
tions and states and hopes, with the aid 
of contortion and gesture, to make the 
pupils guess what she is feeling. The 
same is true of weather. Drawing on the 
board is a device that I use constantly, for 
all concrete objects, but I think it better 
to avail myself of a rainy day for a talk 
on rain, clouds, sky, etc., than to draw 
pictures of rain on a bright, sunny morn- 
ing. It is so much more effective if it is 
taught as it really occurs. And Indiana’s 
climate between September and December 
will give you a chance to teach any kind 
of weather you want. 

The drill in formation of questions based 
on a single sentence, each question to in- 
volve a different interrogative element, is 
a very effective device and one which I 
should like to see stressed more than it is 
in the tentative course. If the pupil is to 
learn to speak, one of the first things he 
will want to do is to ask questions. The 
exercise mentioned not only helps him to 
analyze sentence structure, but equips him 
with the necessary forms for asking a 
variety of questions. For example: 

Jean a donné hier une pomme a Marie. 

Qui a donne? 

Qu’ a-t-il fait? 

Qu’ a-t-il donné? 

Quand a-t-il donnée? 

A qui a-t-il donné? 
Other types of sentences vary the ques- 
tions still further. 

Pictures of action, with French labels 
explaining them, are very interesting and 
effective, because they associate the French 
word with the concept rather than with 
the corresponding English words. This de- 
vice supplements what is generally called 
imperative drill, in which the teacher com- 
mands and the pupil recites by carrying 
out the commands. This is a fundamental 
exercise in the early stages. It permits 
the pupil to recite without pronouncing. 
A little later he pronounces safely. 
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Pupils should not be allowed too early 
to write or tell in their own words what 
they have learned. This phrase “tell in 
your own words” has been blindly used for 
generations. Nothing is more harmful 
in the early stages. The first phase of the 
study is one of imitation, “telling in the 
other fellow’s words.” Later, originality 
can be more safely developed. 


In assigning the next day’s lesson, the 
teacher should always pronounce and have 
the pupils repeat the new words. But, 
not in a list, for in that case the word is 
associated with the list and not with its 
concept. The teacher should have in mind 
a provision of simple sentences for each 
new word, and have each new word pro- 
nounced by the class just after it has been 
associated with its concept. 


In connection with project work done 
by the pupil, I do not like the words “‘fol- 
lowing his own ideas in the matter.” If it 
is done in English, the danger is not 
great, but if in French, the pitfalls are 
many. Remember, the first year period 
is one of imitation of a pattern set by the 
teacher. 


The mimeographing for distribution of 
simple stories for sight reading is fraught 
with one danger, that of inaccuracy, un- 
less one has facilities that are better than 
those found in most high schools. If it is 
done, the teacher of French will have to 
be a good proof-reader. 


To urge the learning of proverbs because 
the similarity to the English will suggest 
the meaning is to make the mistake of re- 
lying upon old speech-habits in forming 
new ones. I should say that if proverbs 
are to be taught, it is better to select those 
that do not suggest English words, explain 
them by an anecdote or by gesture, and 
avoid wherever possible the habit of think- 
ing in English. 

The suggestion given in the tentative 
course as to a comparison of the French 
and American educational systems is open 
to the objection that the diflerences are 
so complex and hard to explain, that it 
taxes a university professor to make them 
even reasonably clear to mature students. 
However, a few very general statements 
as to the centralization of the French sys- 
tem will do no harm and will be of inter- 
est to the pupil. 

In what I have said thus far, you will 
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find no mention of many devices that con- 
stitute the best parts of the course, and 
for the reason that they are excellent, and 
require no further discussion. So much 
that is good is outlined in the bulletin, 
and so little that is not good, that I have 
thought it worth while only in a general 
way to point out a few of the essential 
things which I though to be insufficiently 
stressed and to indicate a few cases in 
which I thought improvement might be 
made. 


One more point, however, I should like 
to make. Grammar is the backbone of the 
course, but it must always be motivated. 
Martin Luther, four hundred years ago, 
sent ringing down through the centuries 
his challenge to the public school system. 
“Open the mouths of the pupils and teach 
them to talk!’ In his time the youth of 
his country labored under the same ob- 
session for formal grammar that has been 
the chief obstacle to effective results in 
our own time. Grammar should be taught 
when and as needed, not in arbitrary doses, 
to be conned and then forgotten. Grammar 
is the key to an ability to read, to write, 
and to speak. By means of it, the student 


is aided in securing the information neces- 
sary to enable him to read. Only those 
forms of the verb which are most used in 
conversation should be thoroughly assimi- 
lated. As for the others, if the pupil can 
recognize them, it is sufficient. Rapid and 


wide reading are the surest means to the 
acquisition of a command of the language 
as well as the surest road to the reading 
habit. Only the difficult passages should be 
translated. The easy ones can be explain- 
ed in French by the teacher; occasional 
questions can be used to test ability of 
pupils to understand. 


You may ask whether I have not here- 
tofore insisted upon oral practice rather 
than reading. I still believe this to be 
essential in teacher-training institutions. 
Furthermore, I believe both capacities can 
be developed concurrently by the experi- 
enced teacher. But if anything must be 


sacrificed, probably we must, for the great 
majority of our pupils, insist upon the 
ability to read widely, for those of greater 
ability will, with the increased vocabulary, 
and if given the opportunity for oral prac- 
tice, rapidly acquire the ability to express 
themselves. 
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In a few words, this is my program: 
Preliminary preparation to secure interest, 
early stages slow, patient and thorough, 
daily dictation, frequent subconscious- 
comprehension talks, grammar when need- 
ed, daily oral drill on sentence structure, 
then reading and more reading, accom- 
panied by all the many interesting pro- 
ject method devices sufficiently indicated 
in the tentative course, and designated to 
maintain interest, increase vocabulary and 
build up the self-confidence of the pupil. 


In one respect, as is evident to all of 
you, the bulletin falls far short of being 
satisfactory. I refer to the technical side. 
Many passages, particularly those written 
in French, are so garbled by the printer as 
to tax the ingenuity of an experienced 
teacher, to discover what the no-doubt ex- 
cellent intentions of the writers might 
have been. For this, they are not to blame, 
and it is only to be hoped that a subsequent 
edition will be subjected to the most 
scrutinizing examination before being per- 
mitted to reach the teachers of the state. 

So much for methods. There now re- 
mains for me to discuss the second great 
essential factor in the teacher’s success, 
namely personality. You may object that 
personality is something we are born with 
or without. Nothing is further from the 
truth. None of us are born }'rench teachers. 
We make French teachers of ourselves by 
constant, conscious application of our 
faculties. In the same way we may de- 
volop personality. If every teacher will 
apply to himself one of the various avail- 


able tests for measuring traits, he can 
enormously increase not only his efficiency 
but his happiness in his work. Theodore 
Roosevelt owed much of his intellectual, 
physical and spiritual development to the 
rigorous application of a self-measurement 
scale. Without going into the tests them- 
selves, let me briefly suggest the applica- 
tion of such methods to the problem of 
language-teaching. 

In various studies made in educational 
institutions of the country, such as that 
undertaken at Stephens College, as well 
as in such codes as the Hutchins and Col- 
liers Codes, the Denver list, and others, 
a great many traits desirable in teachers 
have been listed. It is no great task to 
assemble a hundred or a hundred and 
twenty-five. But for our purposes, let us 
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take six, namely, Forcefulness, Sincerity, 
Sympathy, Good Judgment, Perseverance, 
and Resourcefulness. 


These traits, among others, are too often 
either taken for granted or no _ serious 
thought is given to their application to the 
teaching of the subject matter with which 
the teacher is dealing. But they consti- 
tute what is more important for citizen- 
ship than even the subject-matter itself, 
for the pupil unconsciously makes of the 
teacher his criterion, whether he claims to 
like him or not. 


In language, of all subjects, forceful- 
ness, is a requisite. To obtain the best re- 
sults in pronunciation, diction, dramatics 
and reading, the teacher must be sure of 
herself and must drive relentlessly toward 
her goal. It is not necessary to be strenu- 
ous, but the teacher must always enunci- 
ate clearly, distinctly, firmly, but calmly. 
Pauses should come at the end of the sen- 
tence, not in the middle. In teaching 
points of special difficulty, the teacher must 
be patient or she will not have command 
over herself, much less her pupils. Per- 
severance in the acquisition of this trait 
is, incidentally, one of the finest builders 
of character in the teacher herself. En- 
thusiasm is a part of forcefulness, and 
carries conviction. 

She must be sincere. If she claims to 
hold an ideal and is discovered to be hypo- 
critical in this respect, then her statements 
in regard to her subject matter will be 
taken as worthless or at best open to ques- 
tion. In this connection, it is important 
that the teacher shall adopt a healthy atti- 
tude toward the teaching of French cul- 
ture and civilization. To be unappreci- 
ative of French culture is to fail to im- 
press the pupil with its merits. And it is 
just as unfortunate to go to the other ex- 
treme and extol French culture at the ex- 
pense of American civilization. I recall 
two cases which illustrate these extremes. 


A certain young woman who knew 
French but who had no real feeling for 
French literature or sympathy for the 
French people had an opportunity to teach 
in a community where many of her pupils 
were the children of people of French 
extraction. These pupils defended French 
tradition on every occasion, and the teach- 
er, no doubt through stubbornness, under- 
took to teach them that America was in 
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every way superior to France. Parents 
of her pupils told me that one day she lost 
her temper and said before her class that 
she wished that every boat that brought 
a Frenchman to this country would sink 
in mid-Atlantic. Her days of usefulness 
to that class were of course ended. On 
the other hand, I know a very skilful 
teacher who had become so imbued with 
French traditions that she lost no oppor- 
tunity of pointing out to her pupils how 
superior French culture is to American, 
better schools, better social life, better 
books, better music, better everything. 
Finally, the class had to take matters into 
their own hands and give the teacher a 
lesson in patriotism. 

Between these two extremes there is a 
happy medium, that permits one to see 
the best that there is in the foreign tradi- 
tions, while remaining loyal to the advan- 
tages of one’s own country. Each has 
much to learn from the other, and a teach- 
er who is well-informed and at the same 
time fair and patriotic can render inestim- 
able service to the schools by teaching 
this interdependency in the right way. 


There is no other branch of study in 
which sympathy is more necessary, sympa- 
thy, not only for the student and his prob- 
lems, but sympathy of that sort which 
manifests itself in the form of respect 
for others’ opinions, and for other points 
of view than our own. 

Good Judgment is a sine qua non of the 
language teacher, particularly in the early 
stages of the work. To know just how 
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patient to be, just when to intervene and 
aid the pupil, and when to stimulate him 
to find out for himself, when to overlook 
mistakes and when to reprove, requires 
good judgment. 


Perseverance is a trait so necessary to 
a language teadher, particularly in be- 
ginning work, as almost to require no com- 
ment. A period of careful preparation, 
followed by painstaking, steady effort, 
perseverance in the accomplishment of a 
few things well, will bring vastly greater 
results than will an over-enthusiastic be- 


ginning, followed by careless planning and 


spasmodic outbursts of effort. 

Lastly, the teacher must be resourceful. 
If she is content with the methods and ma- 
terial suggested by her textbook, she may 
get satisfactory results, but it will be due 
to other traits in which she excels. No 
teacher can afford to go blindly through 
the same routine day after day and year 
after year. It has a deadening effect. She 
must be ever on the lookout for new ways 
to do the same thing, and new things to 
do in the same way, new devices that will 
give color and interest to her work, and 
make it a joy, not only to her pupils, but 
to herself. 

These are only a few of the traits that 
are most important, but they will perhaps 
serve to indicate what I set out to show, 
namely, that in the business of teaching 
languages, the textbook used matters less 
than the two essential factors with which 
I have briefly dealt: method and person- 
ality. 
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ATION 


The Indiana State Teachers College 
joins with the other teachers colleges of 
the United States in expressing deepest 
regret at the passing of Dr. David Felmley, 
president of the Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, IIl. 


The following is taken from an article 
“Some Neglected Aspects of the Problem 
of Learning” by C. W. Telford, assistant 
professor of psychology, University of 
North Dakota. The article appeared in 
the January, 1930, number of the School 
of Education Record published monthly 
during the academic year at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. 

Research Methods 

“Just a word about methods of attacking 
problems. You are probably familiar with 
Mr. Crawford’s and Mr. Good’s books on 
how to do research in education. They tell 
you to state your problem, outline your 
procedure, method of attack, etc., before 


beginning. In fact, you are almost to 


predict your results before you start. Well 
that may be an ideal procedure, but it 


isn’t the way most experimental research 
is done. If we all waited until we had 
it as clearly in mind as these men imply, 
we would never begin. It is much more of 
a trial and error procedure. If one js 
interested in a problem and can’t see a 
good method of attack, he should start re- 
peating an experiment done by someone 
else on the same subject. Soon problems 
enough will begin to show themselves. 
Delimit your problem, redefine it, develop 
your technique and method as you proceed. 
When you get into the problem it rather 
clarifies and defines itself. As you pro- 
ceed, new problems present themselves 
and for every one you solve you will find 
that you have uncovered ten.”’ 


A recent study has been made in Den- 
ver, Colo., regarding the effect of college 
entrance requirements on the operation of 
the elective system in high school. The 
study concerned the units completed in 
Grades IX-XII by 2,904 graduates of the 
classes of 1926 and 1927 in the Denver 
high schools and revealed the following 


interesting facts: 


1. Seventy-seven per cent of the gradu- 
ates completed two or more units of for- 
eign language, and nine per cent complet- 
ed no work in foreign language. 


2. Seventy-seven per cent of the gradu- 
ates completed two or more units of math- 
ematics, and one per cent completed no 
work in mathematics. 

3. Twenty-two per cent of the girls com- 
pleted two or more units of home eco- 
nomics, and forty-nine per cent completed 
less than one unit. 

4. Twenty-one per cent of the boys 
completed two or more units of industrial 
arts, and fifty-seven per cent completed 
less than one unit. 

5. Nine per cent of the graduates com- 
pleted two or more units of art, and 
seventy-four per cent completed less than 
one unit. 

6. Four per cent of the graduates com- 
pleted two or more units of music, and 
eighty-five per cent completed less than 
one unit. 
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Around the Reading Table 


Westward Toward America. By Marion G. Clark, 
director of elementary education, Montclair, N. 
J., and Wilbur Fisk Gordy. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. xiv, 398.) 


Miss Clark used the schools of Monclair, N. J., 
where she is director of elementary education, 
as a testing ground during the preparation of this 
textbook. For a year the children and their 
teachers read stories prepared by the authors 
about the rise of human civilization, cut and 
pasted pictures, drew maps, made sand tables, gave 
plays, and played games. In the light of this 
experience, under the supervision of Miss Clark, 
the authors rewrote the stories (or the history) 
and decided upon the aids to be included for 
learners and teachers. They divided the _ sub- 
ject matter into seven parts: The Beginning (Pre- 
historic); People of Long Ago and How They Met 
Each Other (the Rise of Egypt and Bablyon to 
the Fall of Rome); A Changing World (Barbar- 
ians, Early Christians, and Mohammedans); How 
the Wandering Tribes Became Nations (The Mid- 
dle Ages and the Rise of France, England, and 
Spain); How People Lived During the Middle 
Ages; An Awakening World (Crusades and Ren- 
aissance); and How Europe Found America. As 
aids to teaching and learning they included twenty- 
nine distinctive and serviceable maps, embodied 
in the stories; more than a hundred and fifty 
carefully chosen illustrations; twenty-six lists of 
“Things You May Like To Do” (teachers please 
observe ‘‘may like’ for these are not suited to 
be assigned to the entire class); twenty-five li- 
brary lists; seven sets of self-testing games; a 
table of contents, an index, and an aid to pronun- 
ciation. Why did the library lists require such 
varied names as “What We Can Find in the 
Library,”’ “‘Our Library Hour,’’ ““‘What Shall We 
Do in the Library,” “Something to Learn in Our 
Library Corner or in the Public Library,” etc.? 
Would not the aids on _ pronunciations have 
served better if scattered through the book in 
conjunction with other aids? In this work three 
good objective tests—multiple choice, true-false, 
and completion—on each part have become a 
set of games. 

The art of story-telling, organization and se- 
lection of subject-matter and language difiiculties 
received careful attention of the authors. The 
maps and illustrations became an integral part 
of the text. About one-fourth of the book was 
dedicated especially to presenting aids to the 
learner. The learner should become his own teach- 
er. The economic, social, and cultural background 
of American history came into its own, without 
political and military affairs being too much ig- 
nored. This splendid little text should do much 
to satisfy the needs of the middle grades. 

Raymond J. Reece, ‘16 
Assistant Professor of History. 


Educational Objectives of Physical Activity. By 
Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers, supervisor of physi- 
cal education of New York State. (New York: A 
S. Barnes and Company. 1929. Pp. viii, 109.) 


In this book Dr. Rogers, who is best known as 
the man who “put the coaches in the grand- 
stand,” has stated in excellent fashion the ob- 
jectives of physical education. The analysis of 
the philosophy, method, and program has been 
made in the light of the most forward-looking 
philosophy of the day. 

Only pupil activities which are predominantly 
physical, such as dancing, swimming, hiking, 
games, gymnastic drills, and like activities where 
largely muscle groups are continually active are 
indicated as the muscular responses helpful in 
education. In all branches of education the com- 
petent teacher uses muscular responses continu- 
ally, but the activities indicated above are set 
apart as being especially suitable for the field 
of physical education. 

Some general implications for teachers, admin- 


istrators, and specialists in physical education are 
indicated, the details of which woud serve as ex- 
cellent guides to teaching in this field. The latter 
part of the book is devoted to a summary of the 
sources in philosophy, in method, and in program, 
which is splendidly reviewed with critical com- 
ments of each publication. 

Arthur L. Strum 

Head, Department of Physical 

Education for Men. 


Citizenship Through Education. By Clyde B. 
oore, professor of rural education, Cornell 
University. (New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 1929. Pp. xv, 320.) 


There are two distinct points of view regarding 
the teaching of ‘citizenship, one being that it 
shall permeate the whole schoclroom atmosphere 
and procedure and yet be incidental teaching, 
withal. Another group favors systematic citizen- 
ship training and contends that incidental teach- 
ing is far from being effective in its results. 

Clyde B. Moore, of the rural education depart- 
ment, Cornell University, holds the latter view. 
In his recent book, Citzenship Through Educa- 
tion, he points out that “incidental education may 
be so close to mere chance that it is little more 
than accidental.”’ 

“Where the school subjects have been left to 
accidental procedure there have been distinct 
losses,” he writes. “Systematic teaching has been 
effective wherever applied to specific needs and 
the realm of citizenship is no exception.”” Thus 
Mr. Moore's purpose in writing his book is “to 
assist in the educative process whereby we seek 
to develop citizenship through systematic teaching 
and training.” 

In closing his introduction to the book Dr. 
George Strayer recommends it as follows: ““Mem- 
bers of our profession who read the book will de- 
rive from it a better understanding of the nature 
of citizenship and how to train pupils to become 
good citizens.” 

Fay Griffith, 

Assistant Professor of Education. 


The Sixth Annual Nation-Wide Testing Survey. 
(Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publishing 
Company. 1929.) 


The present year’s survey presents some very 
attractive tests. The test is divided into three 
projects. The first project includes three reading 
tests by the Presseys. The second project is 
composed of two classification reading tests by 
Allan J. Williams. Project three includes a me- 
chanical aptitude test for boys and one for girls 
by Harry C. Baker and A. C. Crockett. 


Attitudes as Factors of Scholastic Success. By 
M. Herriott, assistant director, division of 
psychology and educational research, Los Angeles 
Public Schools. University of Illinois Bulletin, 
Vol. XXVII, No. 2. (Urbana: University of 
Illinois. September 10, 1929. Pp. 72) 


The author calls attention to the fact that 
educators have generally placed much stress upon 
the value of right attitudes as a condition of 
effective learning. However, this conviction has 
been arrived at by a priori reasoning, for the 
most part, and is without well established scientific 
support. The very term “attitudes’’ has meant 
different things to different people as is shown 
by the author’s many citations. Of the several 
different definitions quoted the author adopts the 
following: “A stabilized set or disposition.”’ 

The author is not sure of any of his conclu- 
sions because of the imperfect nature of the 
technique used. In the interpretation of the 
coefficient of partial correlation there is likely 
to be too much partialled out in some cases and 
too little in others. 

One cannot but be impressed with the fact that 
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a science of education is yet far off if it has to 
depend for its validity upon such investigations 
as this. 

R. A. Acher, 

Professor of Education. 


The Nature and Direction of Learning. By Wil- 
liam H. Burton, associate professor of education, 
University of Chicago. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 1929. Pp. xviii, 595.) 


The decade of the 1920s brougcht forth a large 
group of significant books on the general prin- 
ciples of high school teaching. Concerning the 
new book herein under review, the query at 
once arises, what new contribution, if any, has 
the author made that would justify an addition 
to the list of good books in this field? A reason- 
eble familiarity with the books previously pub- 
lished reveals a number of tendencies, of which 
the following seem to be especially important: 
(1) emphasis on a scientific treatment of high 
school teaching, involving the accumulation, classi- 
fication, and interpretation of objective data: 
(2) a new philosophy of teaching method based 
on the teaching of modern psychology’ con- 
cerning the nature of learning: (3) as a corollary 
to the foregoing a reduction of emphasis on the 
mechanics of the recitation: (4) increasing em- 
phasis on a functional treatment along the line 
of making principles of teaching a laboratory 
course based on observation; and (5) achievement 
of a fair degree of uniformity as to the major 
topics and organization of the subject. These 
tendencies are found in varying combinations and 
degrees of emphasis in the books by Foster, 
Waples, Douglass, Fontaine, Miller, Monroe, and 
in Morrison’s fundamentaliy important book on 
secondary teaching. Since the present era is 
one of reorganization in teacher-training cur- 
ricula and methods as well as in high school 
procedures, it would not be wise to accept any one 
treatment of the principles of high school teach- 
ing as fully adequate or final. 

It may be said that Burton’s book appears to 
be in harmony with all of the above tendencies. 
It is a better balanced book than some of the 
others and does not carry any viewpoint to the 
extreme. Other noteworthy points are: (1) This 
book has the distinction of being the mature 
fruit of three years” experimentation in classes 
of undergraduates at the University of Chicago. 
(2) The whole pian of the book bears evidence of 
Morrison’s theory of teaching. !t is organized 
on the unit pian, and each unit includes a pre- 
test, presentation, questions for summary and 
application, and a few well-chosen references for 
supplementary work. (3) The book represents the 
results of an attempt to sift out and bring to- 
gether in one volume in a wel!-knit discussion the 
most vital contributions of other recent authors 
with their varying points of view. (4) Carefuily 
outlined observation exercises accompany the dis- 
cussion of each major topic. 

The scope and character of the treatment is 
such that it would require some elimination and 
quite a bit of elaboration and illustration by the 
instructor, especially in a single four-hour course. 

This book should prove to be a valuable addi- 
tion to the list of good boecks on high school 
teaching. 

> L. Welborn, °11, 
Professor of Education. 


An Athletic Program for High School and College 
Women. By Marjerie Hillas, instructor’ in 
physical education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. and Marian Knighton, instructor in 
physical education, New York University. (New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1929. Pv.xii, 
88.) 


This little book (eighty-eicht pages) should 
prove a most helpful working manual for any 
hich school or college teacher of physical educa- 
tion confronted with the problem of planning a 
well rounded athletic program for girls where space 
and equipment is limited and the number of players 
large. “Mamimum activity for maximum num- 
bers is the aim.”’ A differentiation is made between 
the teaching and coaching program and while they 
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both have their place in the school athletic plan 
it is with the teaching problems that this book 
A careful and clear description of progres- 
games, squad organization and squad prac- 
tice, relays and skill tests for each of the highly 
organized games covered—hockey, soccer, basket- 
ball, baseball, speed ball, and field ball—is the 
plan of procedure followed throughout. The chapter 
dealing with the athletic material suitable for 
the various types of play days should prove 
valuable to any one planning to use this much 
discussed type of competition for girls. 
Florence Curtis, 
Head, Department 
iduecation for 


of Physical 
Women. 

The Objective or New-Type Examination. Ry G. 
M. Ruch, professor of education, University of 
California.(Chicago: Scott, Foresman, and Com- 
pany, Chicazo. 1929. Pp. x, 478.) 


Here we have the most thorough, practical, and 
helpful treatment of the examination that has 
appeared thus far. The author discusses impar- 
tially the advantages and limitations of the essay 
or discussion type of examination and points out 
clearly the criteria that should guide the teacher 
in making up an examination. 

One of the most interesting and suggestive 
chapters deals with the relation of examinations 
to marking systems and the use of the normal 
curve in grading. Finally, a treatment of sta- 
tistical problems of measurements completes the 
book. 

This work promises to be invaluable to every 
teacher who is trying to keep up with the most 
advanced practice in measuring and marking 
pupils’ achievement. 

L. Abell, 
Professor of Education. 


The Deeper Meaning of Physical Education. By 
Eugen Matthais, professor of the biology of 
physical education, University of Munich. 
Translated by Carl L. Schrader. (New York: 

7 A. 8S. Barnes and Company. 1929. Pp. xii, 88.) 


This is a significant book in the field of physical 
education, for analysis is made of this branch of 
education in the light of the basic principles under- 
lyine biological development. 

An analysis is made of kinesiological principles 


underlying muscular movement, and some atten- 
tion is paid to the psychical phase of physical 
education as seen in those activities which bring 
satisfaction and pleasure. The education of the 
senses is emphasized as basic to growth. A rourh 
civision of the periods of life, with the desirable 
development which should occur in each are 
indicated. 
he scientific and the fantastic are curiously 

interwoven in a discussion of the problems for 
education, and the responsibility of the state in 
the promotion of physical education is empha- 
sized. 

Arthur L. Strum, 

Head, Department of Physical 

Education for Men. 


By Edwin Hewett Reeder, 
Teachers Col- 
Laidlaw 


Simplifying Teaching. 
associate professor of education, 
lege, Columbia University. (Chicago: 
I'rothers. 1929. Pp. 192.) 


We have in this little volume a striking de- 
parture from the present tendency toward elaborate 
and technical treatment of educational procedure. 
lt might well be called the Psychology of Method 
or Laws of Learning Applied. From the first pare 
io the last there is a corscious attempt to be 
clear, concise, sensible, and practical. The author 
has succeeded. Perhaps more of our textbooks 
mirht be simplified. Js the introduction of many 
new terms in psychclogy neccesary for clearness? 
For the expert in any growing science, yes; for 
the practical teacher, perhaps not. 

The author has used real schoolroom situations 
for his illustrations and numerous exercises. They 
challenge the interest. As a handbook for the 
student in practice teaching and for the teacher 
in the field this book sheuld fill a real need. 

Kk. L. Abell, 


Professor of Education. 
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